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INTRODUCTION 

Tnr. text of Shakespeare's King Richard II here repro- 
duced in facsimile is that of a Quarto of I598 , identified 
by Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett as belonging to an edition 
quite distinct from the one of that year already known. 
The original, which is believed to be unique, is preserved 
in the library of Mr. W. A. White of New York, by whose 
liberality it is now rendered available for study by any one 
interested in the bibliography of Shakespeare and the 
relations of the early Quartos and First Folio edition of 
his plays. The First Quarto of Richard 11 was printed in 
I597 , and is one of the rarest of the early editions, the 
only copies recorded being those in the Capell Collection 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, the Devonshire Collection, 
which passed last year into the possession of Mr. Hunting- 
ton of New York, and the library of Mr. Alfred Huth, 
from which, under the terms of a right to claim any fifty 
books, generously conferred on the British Museum in his 
will, it passed to the national library in 19I I along with 
the, also very rare, first editions of King Richard 111 and 
if'he Merry Wives of Windsor. 
The i597 edition of Richard II was 'Printed by 
Valentine Simmes for Androw Wise ', and, by a combina- 
tion of carelessness and care on the part of the printer, 
each of the three extant copies of it may be called unique, 
leaves A 4 recto, B I verso, B 3 verso, B 4 recto, CI recto, 
C z verso, D I recto, 11 recto, 13 recto, each existing in 
two states, one of which is more correct than the other. 
' Printing off' at the end of the sixteenth century being 



6 he First Quarto 
still a slow business, there was ample time for mistakes 
to be discovered, whether by chance or deliberate 
scrutiny, when only a part of the number of copies 
required had been worked, and the pressmen would then 
be told to stop until the error was corrected. 1 Occasion- 
ally a printer might be conscientious enough to treat 
the sheet on which the error had been discovered as waste. 
But if many copies had been printed, this was expensive, 
and Valentine Sims (I prefer the shorter form of his name), 
who held no high rank in his craft, saved his money and 
only introduced the corrections into the copies which 
had still to be worked. All the copies of each sheet, 
' corrected' and 'uncorrected', would then be hung 
up to dry, and when the drying was completed they 
would be taken down in any order and copies of the 
book made up with such proportions of corrected and 
uncorrected sheets as chance might dictate. So it comes 
about that the' Devonshire' (now the Huntington) copy 
has two (A and D) of the uncorrected sheets and three 
corrected (B, which shows ten out of a total of seventeen 
variants, C, and I) ; the Huth (now the British Museum) 
copy has the corrected sheets A C D and the uncorrected 
B and I ; the Capell has the four sheets A B C D uncor- 
rected and only sheet I corrected. When the early 
Quartos were being reproduced under Dr. Furnivall's 
supervision in photolithography both the Huth copy 
1 The co-existence of correct and incorrect readings in dierent 
copies of the same edition, might arise in an Elizabethan printing-house 
in a directly opposite way to that assumed in the present case, viz. by 
the pressman catching up individual letters with his inking balls, when 
he was inking one side of a sheet, and then replacing them wrongly. It 
is possible that one or more of the dierent readings in the First Quarto 
may have been caused in this way, but the majority.are certainly due to 
correction of mistakes originally made by the compositor, and it is simpler 
to assume that all are of this kind. 
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(in 1888) and the Devonshire (in 189o ) were reproduced, 
in order that students might see for themselves whether 
any more variants could be discovered. 
The publisher of the 1597 Quarto of Richard II was 
Androw (or Andrew) Wise, who entered it as ' his copy' 
in the Register of the Stationers' Company on August 29 
of that year. The object of this entry was to prevent 
any other member of the Company, which (save for a little 
competition from Oxford and Cambridge) controlled the 
whole English book trade, from printing or publishing 
a rival edition. It was usual for every book to be entered 
' under the hands' or ' by appointment ' of either one or 
both of the Wardens of the Stationers' Company, or of 
some important person (more especially the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or Bishop of London.) entrusted with the 
task of censorship, or a deputy appointed by them. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury in regard to the Stationers' 
Company, acted as the external and extraordinary 
authority to whom was committed the duty of seeing 
that the domestic and ordinary authorities, in this case the 
Master and Wardens, managed the affairs of the Company 
in accordance with the terms of its charter. It is possible, 
though by no means clear, that when a book was entered 
under the hands of the wardens, the wardens were 
recognized as acting as the Archbishop's deputies. In any 
case, everything connected with printing and publishing 
was under the supervision of the Privy Council, to whom 
complaint might be made of any injury sustained, and 
whose powers were extremely wide. A company of busi- 
ness men had the strongest reasons for avoiding collision 
with such an authority, and it is quite plain from its whole 
history that the Company of Stationers was an especially 
dutiful and submissive body, ready to coerce any of its 
individual members rather than face collective disfavour. 
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All this is here recited as creating a strong presumption 
that such an entry as we have in this case 
Andrew Wise. Entred for his Copie by appoyntment from 
master Warden Man The Tragedy of Richard the Second-- vj a-x 
was not preluded by a disreputable transaction ,in ,whic.h, 
Wise filched a manuscript copy of the play witla the ala 
of some dishonest confederate, or sent shorthand writers 
to the theatre to take down the speeches, as best they 
could, from the actors' mouths; but that he obtained 
his text honestly and straightforwardly by a money pay- 
ment to the company of players known as the Lord 
Chamberlain's Servants, to which Shakespeare belonged, 
and to which he must have sold the rights in his play.. 
The view here stated is set forth at length in a 
monograph by the present writer on Shakespeare Folios 
and Quartos (Methuen, 19o9)- Without repeating in 
extenso the arguments there used, it may be noted that 
a body of men who had a high official like the Lord 
Chamberlain as their protector could have had no reason 
whatever to submit to systematic and open pilfering by 
members of the Stationers' Company, and was indeed 
exactly the sort of body with whom the Company would 
be loath to become embroiled ; that at two particular 
periods, about I594 and again in 16oo, the number of 
plays entered on the Stationers' Register is so great as to 
preclude belief in their having been obtained from any 
other source than the only one which could supply them 
in quantities, i.e. the Companies of Players who owned 
them ; that the texts of the plays regularly entered on 
the Stationers' Register, taking them as a class, are too 
good to have been pieced toget, her from reports of short- 
hand writers or actors' ' parts surreptitiously obtained ; 
1 The usual fee for registration. 
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and lastly, that there are sufficient plays not regularly 
entered on the Stationers' Register and with bad texts, 
some of them showing clear evidence of having been 
obtained from reporters, to account for the complaints of 
piracy by Thomas Heywood and for the reference to 
'stolne and surreptitious' copies in Heminge and 
Conde11's preface to the Folio of I623, which has been 
quoted ad nauseam by later editors and uncritically 
applied to all the Quartos, including those of which the 
copyright was vested in I623 in some of the very men who 
were engaged in the production of the First Folio, and who 
are thus represented as discrediting their own property. 
Holding the views thus indicated, the present writer has 
no doubt that Andrew Wise obtained his 'copy' in King 
Richard II quite honestly by purchase from the Lord 
Chamberlains Servants, and there is also no room for 
doubt that Wise made a very good bargain, not only in this 
case, but in that of King Richard III, which he 'entered 
for his copy' in the following October. The omission of 
the author's name from the title-pages of both plays is good 
evidence that in 1597 Shakespeare's reputation was still 
not very great, and we may thus be pretty sure that per- 
mission to print them was obtained at quite small prices. 
On the other hand RichardlI was reprinted in 1598 (twice), 
I6o8, and I615, and Richard III in I598, I6o2, I6o5, I612, 
and I62z. Both plays, together with 'he First Part of 
King Henry II , and two other works, were transferred by 
Andrew Wise to Mathew Lawe on June zS, I6o3, by the 
following entry in the Stationers' Register : 
Mathew Lawe. Entred for his copies in full courte Holden 
this Day: These ffyve copies fo!owynge ii. vj e. 
V1Z. 
iij Enterludes or playes 
The ffirst is of Richard the .3- 
b 
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The second of Richard the .z. 
The third of Henry the -4. the first part. all kinges. 
Item master Doctor Plafordes sermons 
Item a thing of no man can be hurt but by hym self. 
All whiche by consent of the Company are sett over to him 
from Andrew Wyse. 
We now know that before thus transferring his copy- 
right Wise had produced not two but three editions of 
King Richard II, and that this play is thus the only one 
of Shakespeare's which enjoyed the distinction of passing 
through three editions in less than two years. 
The edition of I598 now discovered differs on its 
title-page from that of the same year already recorded 
only by three small omissions in the imprint, the 
commas after 'Simmes' and 'churchyard' and the e 
in ' i'olde '. A mere title-page bibliographer might 
have been content to claim it on this ground as of a 
' different issue' (a term often very vaguely used). For- 
tunately Miss Bartlett was of sterner stuff and did not 
rest until she had satisfied herself that it exhibited 
differences on every page, and that the text, in fact, was 
entirely reset. 
The first question which confronts us is as to whether 
the two editions dated I598 are independent texts, or 
whether one is printed from the other, and if so which 
is the earlier. That they are not independent texts is 
easily proved. In order not to prejudge the position of 
the newly discovered (or newly differentiated) Quarto 
we will call it W, after Mr. White, assigning the letter A 
to the Quarto of I597, B to the already known Quarto 
of I598, C to that of I6o8, D to that of I615, and F to 
the Folio. To show that B and W are not independent 
it will suffice to quote a few palpable errors in which 
they agree as compared with A. 
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whether B or W was the earlier, we may now quote a few 
of the readings found in W and not in B which reappear 
in the Quartos of 6o8 and 6I 5 (called hereC and D), and 
thereby prove that C was directly et up from W and not 
from B. 
In . i. z 4 on Az verso, we find the foolish misprint 
' in' for ' an' in the line 
Adde in immortall title to your Crowne 
occurring first in W, and slavishly repeated by C and D. 
In . iii. 7z, on Bz verso, W, followed by C and D, has 
the line 
To reach a victorie aboue my head, 
where A and B correctly read ' at ' instead of ' a '. 
In . iii. 86, on B 3 recto, W originates a palpable error 
by printing 
There lies or dies true to King Richards throne, 
where A and B rightly read ' liues ' instead of ' lies '. 
In . iii.  87, W is responsible for the introduction of 
an equally unhappy mistake, reading 
This louing tempe of your home-bred hate, 
' louing ' being a misprint for the' lowring ' of A and B. 
For our last instance we may take a double-barrelled 
one from . iv. 5-8, where W prints 
King. And fay, what Lore of parting teares were fhed ? 
.4urn. Faith none for me, except the Northea winde, 
Which then blew bitterly again our face, 
Awakt the fleepie rhewme, 
the substitution of 'face' for 'faces' and of 'fleepie' 
for ' ileeping' being in each case an obvious falling off 
from the correct readings given in A and followed by B. 
On the other hand, in . iii. z4 and . i. 56 we have 
two cases in which W is followed by C in readings which 
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we can be sure are right, where B is wrong, but these 
have no evidential value because they can be explained 
in two different ways. These readings occur in two of 
the seventeen fines in which two variant readings, one 
correct, the other incorrect, are found in different copies 
of the First Quarto. In thirteen of these seventeen fines 
B has the corrected readings, in four the incorrect. Now 
W has all the thirteen corrected readings that B has and 
two others, 'fought' for '.ought' in i. iii. z4 and 
'kernes' for 'kerne' in u. 1. 56. If we regard these 
as corrections, they are both of the kind which we shall 
classif.y as 'obvious ', i.e. which any one may make at 
any rime without external authority; but if W was 
printed direct from A, it may have been printed from 
a copy of A which had the two leaves, CI recto and 
D recto, on which these fines occur, in the corrected 
form. This is very unlikely, as W agrees with B 1 in 
having the uncorrected .reading 'With reuerence' for 
'What reuerence' in . iv. 2 7 on Cz verso, and as this 
page would be printed with the same pull as C recto, 
we should have to suppose that the press was stopped 
twice for correction, during the printing of this sheet, 
instead of once. It is easier to suppose that the two 
simple corrections were made by W independently; but 
as an alternative explanation is possible, no argument can 
be founded on them. 
Simply from the errors introduced by W any one used 
to the examination of the sequence of Elizabethan 
editions will be left in little doubt as to its relations 
with B. But we have as yet no absolute proof. Our 

1 The other page on which B has the incorrect reading is A 4 recto 
0- i. 39 : ' Ah but ' for ' But '). It was therefore set up from a copy 
of the First Quarto which had sheets A C D uncorrected and the rest 
corrected.  
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only what he himself had said, but anything his 
adversary could devise, a readiness which would show 
an indifference to the subject of the quarrel no less 
complete than his confidence in his own strength. In 
A the line reads : 
What I haue fpoke, or thou canf worfe deuife. 
Even here Bolingbroke appears willing to fight to 
prove the truth of something which is not quite true, 
for if Mowbray gives a worse meaning to something he 
has spoken, he is apparently ready to make good not 
merely what he actually said, but the worse meaning 
which Mowbray might give it, in order, by distorting the 
accusation, to escape from it. This is not a reasonable 
attitude, but it supplies a better meaning than the other, 
and the position of 'worse' in the line is very Shake- 
spearian. How did the line as it stands in A become the 
line as it stands in W ? The answer seems clear : by way 
of the intermediate reading of B, Which omitted' worse ', 
thus producing the unmetrical line, 
What I haue fpoke or thou canf deuife. 
which the printer's ' reader ', when correcting the proofs 
of W, obviously botched by r.epeating 'what' before 
' thou ', thus saving the scansxon, though with rather 
a wooden result. If this is so, B must clearly come 
between A and W, and W therefore must have been set 
up from it. 
Our second passage is from IX. i. 17 sqq., and may most 
easily be set forth by starting with the text as given in A. 
John of Gaunt, in the fine speech beginning 'Oh but 
they fay, the tongues of dying men, Inforce attention like 
deepe harmony ', has expressed his belief : 
Though Richard my liues counfell would not heare, 
My deaths fad tale may yet vndeafe his eare. 
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The Duke of York answers, according to A : 
No, it is ftopt with other flattering foundes, 
As praifes of whofe tafte the wife are found 
Lafciuious meeters, to whole venome found 
The open eare of youth doth alwayes liften, 
Report of fathions in proude Italie, etc. 
Modern editors seem agreed that in the second of these 
lines ' found' is a misprint for ' fond', the 'u' easily 
creeping in from the compositor's eye being caught 
either by ' foundes ' in the line above or by ' found' in 
the line below, while that Shakespeare should have made 
three successive lines end in ' foundes ', ' found ', and 
' found' is almost unthinkable. Adding either a comma 
or a semi-colon after ' fond ', we then have York telling 
his brother that the king's ear is stopped with other 
sounds than good advice, flattering sounds such as praises, 
of the taste of which [even] wise men are fond, or lascivious 
metres, or talk of Italian fashions. 
Already disfigured by the superfluous u in'found' 
and the omission of a comma, the unlucky line is further 
transformed in B by the initial' t' and tied' i' in' taie ' 
changing places, the word being thus transformed into 
' Prate ', and the line reading : 
As praifes of whole ftate the wife are found. 
The proof-reader of B was content to let this pass, 
though what meaning he attached to it can hardly be 
guessed. What we find in W is 
No, it is ftopt with other flattering founds, 
As praifes of his ftate : then there are found 
Lafciuious Meeters, to whole venom found 
The open eare of youth doth alwaies liften, &c. 
Taking ' found' once more to be a misprint for ' fond' 
we can interpret this as an assertion that Richard's ears 
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are occupied with listenlng to praises of his magnificence, 
and that besides these there are foolish wanton songs, &c. 
In this form the line was repeated in the Quartos of I6o8 
and i6i 5 and the Folio of I6z3, and with the correction 
of 'found' into 'fond' it has been accepted by some 
modern editors. We may criticize the acceptance of such 
readings later on. For the moment all we need emphasize 
is that the .reading of W appears to be an attempt to put 
some meamng into the line as altered by the substitution 
of ' ate' for ' tae' by B, and is not directly derived 
from the text of A. Assuredly we cannot imagine any 
proof-reader with the line as printed by W before him 
changing it back into the form given in B. Therefore 
we can cMm quite positively that W must have been 
printed from B and not B from W, i.e. the Quarto in 
Mr. White's hands is the second edition of the two 
printed in I598 , and takes third place in the complete 
sequence A B W C D F. 1 This was the position assigned 
to it by Miss Henrietta Bartlett, and it is a pleasure to me 
to find myself in agreement with the discoverer, or 
identifier, of this edition. 
The position of the newly discovered, or newly dif- 
ferentiated, Quarto being thus established, it might suffice 
for the purposes of this introduction to set forth the new 
readings in which it differs from B and to follow the fate 
which befell them in the reprints of i6o8 and I6I 5 and 
1 The foregoing argument may be called literary. If a typographical 
one be preferred it is offered by the changes in ii. iii. II 7. In A this 
reads quite clearly 
You are my father, for me thinkes in you 
I fee old Gaunt aliue. 
In B the f in 'for' is so broken away that only a thin ridge 
representing part of the back is visible. In W the f is omitted, 'or' 
taking the place of ' for '. The omission of the f in W is thus explained 
by the compositor having overlooked the small fragment of one in B. 
C 
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in the Folio of I623. But King Richard II was the first 
genuine play by Shakespeare to obtain the honour of print 
after having been duly entered in the Stationers' Register ; 
it was printed, as we now know, no fewer than five times 
in quarto ; a passage of considerable length was introduced 
for the first time in the edition of 1608, and the Quarto 
of 1615 is generally asserted to have been used, though 
with many corrections, in setting up the text of the 
Folio of 1623. In his previous essay, Shakespeare Folios 
and Quartos, the present writer has pleaded that the 
merits of each Quarto text, and the character for honesty 
or dishonesty which may be assigned to it, should be 
considered separately, and judgement passed according 
to the evidence in each case. In that essay it seemed 
wiser to quote the independent textual verdicts of the 
editors of the Facsimile Quartos issued under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Furnivall, than to put forward the 
results of a personal investigation, lest it should be 
suspected that the critical evidence was being marshalled 
so as to fit in as neatly as possible with pre-arranged 
bibliographical theories. But having put forward a 
purely bibliographical plea for a fairer treatment of the 
Quartos, it seems reasonable to see if any results can be 
obtained from a personal examination of all the editions 
of one of the plays first printed in quarto, and for the 
reasons given above King Richard II seems the right 
play with which to start. Ths is offered as a plea in 
mitigation if any one is inclined to censure this intro- 
duction as needlessly elaborate. 
It may perhaps be as well to preface our survey by 
a frank warning that not too much must be expected to 
result from it. There is a point of view, indeed, from 
which the occasion from which we start, the discovery 
of a new Shakespeare Quarto intermediate between two 
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earlier and two later ones, is a pure misfortunemanother 
link in a useless chain, already too long. Unless it can be 
shownmand we can hold out no such hopethat the 
printer of such an intermediate edition had access to 
some manuscript text by which to correct the errors of 
his predecessors, we must own that the best he could try 
to do was by using his mother-wit in a rough and ready 
way as an editor to eliminate some of these errors, and 
himself to introduce as few new ones as possible. In other 
words, he could not substantially improve the text he was 
reprinting, and he might make it worse. Not only might 
he make it worse, but, as is already well known, and as our 
survey will make clear, he did make it worse. Why, then, 
trouble about him and his reprints ? The only texts 
which matter are those of the earliest Quarto, which must 
be derived, whether at first, second, or third hand, from 
the author's manuscript, and the text of the First Folio, 
which claims to have been based on the author's' papers '. 
There is a considerable element of truth in the contention 
thus outlined. The only counterpleas which we can put 
forward are that the results for which we are seeking 
should be of use, not to the ordinary readers of Shake- 
speare, but to the rather numerous persons who under- 
take to edit his works, and secondly that in a modest way 
they may be found to possess a certain human and 
psychological interest of their own. 
First, as regards the editor of Shakespeare, it is obviously 
his editorship's business to form some estimate of the 
textual value of the copy which was originally put into 
the printer's hands. Knowing that in his own case any 
copy which he sends to an average printer is usually 
returned to him in print with a very small percentage of 
errors, he is inclined to assume that because the text of 
an editio princeps is faulty, therefore the copy from which 
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it was printed must have been faulty also, therefore it 
was probably' stolne and surreptitious ', &c., &c., and there- 
fore the text of the Folio is always to be preferred to it. 
As soon, however, as it becomes clear that an Elizabethan 
play could not be reprinted without the introduction of 
numerous fresh errors, it becomes clear also that an aggre- 
gate of first errors in an editio princeps, as long as it does 
not exceed the aggregate of additional errors first found 
in a reprint, allows us to believe that the manuscript from 
which the first edition was set up was textually v.ery good 
indeed. The faultiness of the successive repnnts thus 
becomes in a curiously inverted way a guarantee of the 
excellence of the manuscript which Andrew Wise was 
lucky enough to obtain. 
A word may be interpolated here in extenuation of the 
inaccuracy of the Elizabethan printers in their dealings 
with plays. Let us re nember that they worked m 
wooden houses in which the windows were very small 
and glazed with imperfectly transparent glass ; that they 
worked long hours, probably at least eleven or twelve 
a day, which means not only that their powers of atten- 
tion were often overstrained, but that much of their 
work must have been done by rushlight ; that they had 
to deal with a text which even when there is no suspicion 
of corruption often puzzles professors, and finally that, 
when they could get it, they drank ale for breakfast and ale 
for dinner and ale for supper. No doubt the ale was small, 
but its effects may have been cumulative, as we are so 
often told is the case with the arguments which set out to 
prove that in his younger days Viscount Verulam wrote the 
plays with which we are concerned. Surely a generation 
which drinks tea and coffee and has workshops with large 
windows and electric light, and an eight-hour day, and 
has never to deal with any copy in the least resembling 
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the plays of Shakespeare, should not be too forward in 
despising these poor men. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that they did make mistakes and made them in quantities. 
.Despite the disadvantages we have suggested, the 
printers of the quartos occasionally, by setting up half a 
page or more without any divergence from the copy which 
they were told to follow, showed that accuracy was not 
wholly beyond their reach. For the most part, however, 
even when they faithfully reproduced the words of their 
text, they allowed themselves a free hand in their dealings 
with three matt ers which modern editors, with much saving 
of trouble to themselves, but some loss to their readers, 
have treated as  negligible, viz. Spelling, Punctuation, 
and the use of emphasis Capitals in the initial letter of 
substantives. Something must be said as to each of these, 
as they all have some bearing on the history of the text. 
As regards Spelling, the reader who dislikes the subject, 
because, while aware that our present system is from 
every reasonable standpoint indefensible, he is yet deter- 
mined not to face the difficulties involved in any change, 
will be glad to hear that it need not detain us long. In 
the line (. iii. 127) printed in the First Quarto as' And for 
our eies do hate the dire afpect ', the printer of B changed 
' eies ' into ' eyes ' ; the printer of W changed it back to 
' eies' ; in C it is once more 'eyes'; in D it is again 
' eies ' ; finally, in the Folio, the see-saw comes to ground 
upon ' eyes '. Not one printer had resisted the tempta- 
tion to vary from his predecessor, and in words, mostly 
adverbs or adjectives, now uniformly ending in -y there 
is a constant tendency to alternate between -y and -ie, as 
if merely for the pleasure of change. Variations of this 
kind may, of course, be written off. They are really 
negligible. At the opposite pole to these we find a few 
psitive misspellings, such as 'formerly' for ' formally ' 
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introduced by D into i. iii. 29, or ' percullist ' for ' port- 
cullist ', introduced by C into i. iii. 167. These, like any 
other blunders, may be very useful for detective work, 
but are obviously not part of a system. There is no lack, 
however, of system in the spellings in these early quartos 
which modern editors are too often inclined to regard as 
merely eccentric or ignorant. Some of these spellings 
were due to the desire to preserve the old pronunciation 
when vowel-values were shiRing, others to the desire to 
indicate what was believed to be the history of the word. 
We may regret both these desires and the changes to 
which they led, but no spelling which we find commonly 
adopted in other books of the day must be debited as an 
error against the individual printer who used it. It was 
no fault of his that rival phonetic devices for representing 
the same sound left their marks on different words, and 
that in many cases the battle as to what was to be the 
orthodox spelling of an individual word was not yet 
decided. It was often not so much lack of system as the 
clash of rival systems that led him into trouble. Moreover, 
we have to reckon with a further system, which may be 
called dramatic or poetic, which especially affected past 
participles, but left its traces also elsewhere. A dramatist 
had good reason to avoid past participles in -ed where he 
did not mean the last syllable to be sounded. The risk of 
having his lines mispronounced was great, and he rushed 
by preference into strange forms, such as ' slucte' for 
' sluiced ', or ' ragde' for ' raged ', which no printer 
would have invented. 1 In the same way we occasionally 

1 On the other hand it was so unusual in verbs ending in ' er ' with 
past participles in 'ered' for the e to be pronounced both before and 
after r, that we find delivered, disordered, suffered, slaughtered, etc., 
printed out in full, where modern editors have thought fit to substitute 
deliver'd, disorder'd, suffer'd, slaughter'd, etc. 
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find the way to read a line indicated by the substitution 
of ' that's' for ' that is ', or ' they'le ' for ' they will ', 
without any specially colloquial intention. But in all this 
there is nothing which at the present moment need 
detain us. 
Punctuation is a much more important matter. If any 
reader of this introduction has not already mastered 
Mr. Percy Simpson's illuminating little tract, 8hake- 
spearian Punctuation (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1911, pp.. lO 7. Price 5s.), he is strongly advised to 
procure it at once and study it heedfully. In his Intro- 
duction Mr. Simpson writes : 
It is a common practice at the present day to treat the punctua- 
tion of seventeenth-century books as beneath serious notice; 
editors rarely allude to it, and if they do, they describe it as chaotic 
and warn the reader that they have been driven to abandon it. 
It seems to be imagined that the compositor peppered the pages 
promiscuously with any punctuation-marks that came to hand, 
and was lavish of commas because his stock of these was large. 
In other words, old printersmprinters as a class--were grossly 
illiterate and careless; the utmost that could be expected of 
them was that they should spell out their texts correctly ; nobody 
troubled about punctuation, not even the ' Corrector ', who is 
referred to occasionally, for praise or the reverse, by writers 
of the time. 
With good reason Mr. Simpson asks : ' Is it on a priori 
grounds likely that printers were more ignorant than the 
majority of their fellow men ? Could a human being 
endowed with reason serve an apprenticeship, work at the 
trade of printing all his life, and set up the type of book 
after book, without fathoming the inscrutable mystery 
of the comma and the full stop ? ' ' The fact is ', he says, 
'that English punctuation has radically changed in the 
last three hundred years. Modern punctuation is, or at 
any rate attempts to be, logical ; the earlier system was 
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mainly rhythmical.' Later on he tells us: ' There is 
a second important difference between the old and the 
new systems. Modern punctuation is uniform ; the old 
punctuation was quite the reverse. It was natural that 
m the earlier stages o5 printing usage should be less 
settled, and it was certainly convenient for the printer. 
For the poet it was something more : a flexible system o5 
punctuation enabled him to express subtle differences of 
tone.' 
Finally Mr. Simpson reveals the main obiect of his little 
treatise to be the vindication o5 the punctuation o5 the 
First Folio : 
The punctuation, which is usually regarded as the weakest 
point in the printing of the Folio, I believe to be on the whole 
sound and reasonable. It will help to a higher appreciation of 
the merits of this famous text if its claim to be regarded as correct 
in an elementary point of typography can be conclusively estab- 
lished. I have attempted to marshal the evidence, and I venture 
to submit the issue to the iudgement of scholars. Was there, or 
was there not, a system of punctuation which old printers used  
.Can the differences of this system be classified, and proved step 
by step by an accumulation of instances ? If so, we must do 
Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount and their workmen the iustice 
to believe that they knew how to print. 
In his text Mr. Simpson proceeds to ' marshal the 
evidence ' in forty-three sections, the character of which 
may be to some extent surmised from the headings of the 
first score of them : 
Light stopping--Vocative followed but not preceded by a 
comma--Vocative without commas--Imperative without comma 
--Appositional phrase without comma--Comma marking a 
metrical pause--The emphasizing commamComma equivalent 
to a dashmComma marking interrupted speechComma marking 
the logical subiect--Comma marking off adverbial phrase or clause 
---Comma between accusative and dative--Comma between 
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object and complement--Comma before a noun clause--Comma 
before the 'defining' relativemComma before ' as '--Comma 
before ' but' (-- ' except ')--Comma before ' than 'mComma 
before 'and', with no comma after--Comma before 'or' and 
' nor ', with no comma after, &c. 

Mr. Simpson had one or two predecessors (notably 
Mr. A. E. Thiselton) in his pioneer work, but I owe my 
own conversion entirely to his little book, and it was 
originally my intention to work out the punctuation of 
.the different editions of King Richard 11 in accordance 
with his headings. I found this, however, beyond my 
powers, and have come to think his method of exposition 
a little misleading, as suggesting a grammatical intention 
in the minds of Elizabethan or seventeenth-century 
punctuators with which I should be loth to credit them. 
Having acknowledged my indebtedness to Mr. Simpson 
I shall therefore deal with the problem in my own way, 
and he must not be held responsible for any shortcomings 
in my method of attacking it. 
' Modern punctuation,' says Mr. Simpson, 'is, or at 
any rate attempts to be, logical ; the earlier system was 
mainly rhythmical.' In the plays of Shakespeare and in 
all the poetry of his day, rhythm, no doubt, played a very 
large part in determining punctuation; but if any one 
word has to be set up in opposition to ' logical' I would 
use a slighdy larger term than' rhythmical ', and call the 
punctuation with which we are concerned ' rhetorical '. 
In the plays, wherever it becomes important, it might 
perhaps best be called 'dramatic'. To get at its 
underlying principle we may go back to the lessons of 
the schoolroom in which I learnt that, when a comma 
stopped the way, I must pause while I could count one ; 
when a semi-colon, while I could count two; when 
a Colon,. three; when a full stop, four. Educational 
d 
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Populi. A Hyde Park orator is giving his views on minis- 
terial shortcomings, and by printing his observations as 
The present Government Har. The most Abandoned! The 
most Degraded! The most Cowardly! The most Debased! 
The most Ber-lud-thirsty! Set. Of Sneakin' Ruffians. That 
hever disgraced the Title. Of so-called Yumanity. 1 
Mr. Anstey not only tells us exactly what his orator 
said, but exactly how he said it. Here, in fact, we have 
the First Folio punctuation in a nut-shell, emphasis- 
capitals and all. 
It is not in every play that a Fluellen whirls his cudgel 
about the head of an unlucky Pistol, or that a speech 
has to be delivered with the energy proper to Hyde Park. 
We must be content, as a rule, and certainly in Richard 11, 
to trace the influence of the dramatic form in such less 
striking instances as the special punctuation, sometimes 
abnormally light, sometimes abnormally heavy, which we 
find in long speeches. There is an element of convention 
in all dramatic art, but a good actor does not strain it 
needlessly, and if he is given a long speech to deliver he 
will not emphasize the improbability of the other man 
being content to remain silent by unduly prolonging his 
pauses. Hence the frequent substitution of the colon 
for a full stop even in unimpassioned speeches, and the 
use only of commas when in wrath, indignation, or 
entreaty, the torrent of words is in full flow. Hence, 
-on the other hand, the greater significance of such full 
stops as occur. In other contexts the use of notably 
light stopping may occasionally denote an intentionally 
abrupt transition. On the other hand, dramatic speech 
being more emphatic than ordinary talk, we find commas 
which seem superfluous, or other stops which seem 
1 Quoted in the Rev. Cyril A. Alington's d &hoolmaster's Apology 
(Longmam, I914). 
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needlessly heavy, inserted to indicate a pause, so that 
the words which follow may be clearly heard in their full 
value. Instances of this kind may be usefully classified 
on Mr. Simpson's method, but here we are only con- 
cerned in trying to distinguish between peculiarities, as 
we esteem them, which may be attributed to the 
dramatic form, and those which could be found also 
in non-dramatic Elizabethan prose. 
At the other end of the scale to this mainly dramatic 
punctuation we have the reproduction, as on the disk o 
a gramophone, of the pauses, or absence of pauses, in 
ordinary talk. Our modern punctuation has left ordinary 
talk altogether on one side, not without serious loss to 
its own usefulness. If systematization should alway8 
be accompanied by the critical revision which leads to 
improvement, nevertheless a systematization of the 
pauses in normal speech which leaves normal speech on 
one side, in order to cut up sentences so as to make them 
more easy to parse, has lost touch with reality. Some at 
least of the divergences from our modern ' logical' punc- 
tuation which Mr. Simpson puts to the credit of an 
Elizabethan 'rhythmical' system seem to the present 
writer to have nothing to do with rhythm. They repre- 
sent actual modes of common speech, some of which an 
elocutionist, so far from treating as rhythmical, would 
denomxce as slipshod. If a boy who sings out 'Come 
along Jack' does not pause before his friend's name, and 
we wish to indicate this, why should we be denied leave 
to omit a comma ? On the other hand, although the 
number of words which it takes to express the subject of 
a verb may make no difference to it logically or grammati- 
cally, the Elizabethan custom of marking off the end of 
such an extended subject by the interposition of a comma 
before the verb answers to a real necessity of clear.speech. 



them. We can prove in the case of three of these editions, 
two of I598 and one of I615, that in each instance this 
material was exclusively a preceding edition, examples of 
which are available for examination. Our main business 
is to use the bibliographically ascertainable relation 
between copy and original in these cases to deduce from 
the state of the text of the First Quarto the probable 
quality of the material--the manuscript obtained from the 
.players--from which the first printed text was derived, and 
m like manner to get some indication of the value of the 
new material, the manuscript of the so-called Deposition 
Scene, obtained in I6O8, and again of what new material 
we are to suppose was available in I623. As our starting- 
.point it is necessary to form, and convey, as accurate an 
Impression as possible of the positive value of the text 
of the First Quarto. To do this we must needs have 
recourse to some external and patently independent 
testimony. To set out ourselves to establish from the 
beginning the value of this text would involve the dis- 
cusslon of every letter in it which varies from the text of 
any other edition, and to deduce from such a discussion 
results sufficiently clear to command acceptance would 
be a heavy task even for an investigator free from all 
suspicion of bias. The present investigator tries assidu- 
ously to keep himself free from bias; but he is quite 
willing to have his statements regarded as those of an 
advocate for the goodness of the ' regularly entered' 
quarto texts, and to win his case, if he can, as an advocate, 
without assuming the r61e of a judge. It is therefore a 
great help and satisfaction that in the Cambridge edition 
of Shakespeare, first published in 1863-6 (the first volume 
edited by W. G. Clark and J. Glover, vols. ii-ix by W. G. 
Clark and W. A. Wright), and re-edited by Mr. Aldis 
Wright in I89I , there exists an entirely independent 
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critical text, the authority of which is certainly greater 
than that of any other, and that by bringing this text into 
our evidence we can materially simplify our task. 
It may be well here to summarize the main features 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare. The division into Acts 
and Scenes follows that of the First Folio with some 
modifications. The old stage-directions, duly recorded 
in the foot-notes, are rehandled and supplemented with 
some freedom in order to make the action intelligible. 
The text is printed in modern spelling, with modern 
punctuation and the modern abstinence from emphasis- 
capitals at the beginnings of words. The line-arrange- 
ment, when it diiers from that of the early editions, is 
also modern, the result mainly of the labours of the 
eighteenth-century commentators, to whom their respec- 
tive suggestions are duly credited in the critical notes. 
The text of our play, except in the so-called Deposition 
Scene which follows the First Folio, is based on that of the 
First Quarto (in which the Deposition Scene is omitted), 
but corrected, to the extent which we shall see, partly 
from the readings in the later Quartos and the four 
Folios, partly from the editorial conjectures of the com- 
mentators of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Readings and conjectures not accepted in the text are 
recorded in the critical foot-notes, each being careSully 
credited to its original source. In these critical foot-notes 
no arguments are used, but at the end o5 the play there 
are some longer notes in which thirty-two passages are 
concisely discussed. 
The Cambridge Shakespeare is, o5 course, not inSallible. 
From the purely critical point of view.it suiers slightly, 
but only slightly, from the opportumst eclecticism by 
which most other texts are far more deeply aiected. 
But it is a very fine text to have been produced at a time 
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-when eclecticism was still rampant, and the occasional 
yielding to the desire for an eiective reading makes it all 
the more valuable as a witness on our side. No one can 
say that it disregards intelligibility. In a few cases, as we 
shall see, difficulties are left unsolved for lack of any 
satisfactory alternative reading or any probable emenda- 
tion. But the appearance in it not only of alternative 
readings from the First Folio, but of at least a few which 
originated in the later Quartos, besides a very few avowed 
conjectures, gives us the better right to regard the 
retention of the text of the First Quarto in any passage 
as a deliberate judgement that nothing more satisfactory 
has been proposed. 
Turning now to the First Quarto itself we find that 
this contains nine sheets, signed A-I, of four leaves, or 
eight pages apiece, and a half-sheet signed K, containing 
three printed pages, followed by a blank. Excluding the 
title, the blank page on the back of it, and the blank last 
page, we have in all seventy-three pages used for the text, 
a full page usually containing thirty-seven lines. What 
amount of alteration, excluding for the moment spelling, 
punctuation, and stage-directions, was necessary to bring 
this amount of printed matter to the standard of intelli- 
gibility demanded by the Cambridge editors . The 
question has both a quantitative and a qualitative aspect, 
and we must try to answer it in each respect. Of course, 
to summarize the state of the text of a play of Shake- 
speare's in terms of arithmetic is immensely difficult, and 
we only attempt the task as a rough aid to visualizing our 
problem. With this proviso we oiler the answer that on 
an average one error has been discovered on every page 
of the First Quarto, and about once in every four pages 
some readjustment is needed in the line-arrangement. It 
must be added that, as shown by the notes, about once in 
e 
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every four pages there isa word or aphrase which not merely 
one but mostof the commentators have found difficult, but 
for which no satisfactory solution can be discovered. 
Before proceeding further we must recall the very 
interesting and important fact already mentioned that in 
the three copies of the First Quarto still in existence 
nine pages exist in two different states, the one corrected,. 
the other uncorrected. The distribution of the pages in 
the three copies has already been stated. In the co- 
existence of corrected and uncorrected pages in different 
copies of the same edition there is nothing unusual. It 
can be paralleled from many Elizabethan books, and 
could certainly be paralleled from many more were the 
zeal for collation now reserved for special rarities bestowed 
on a few score of ordinary works of the same period. In 
the case of Richard II, as the nine pages on which these 
variations occur are scattered over five sheets, we may 
guess that Valentine Sims had a trick of arriving late, 
or lingering unduly over his dinner, and the pressmen, in 
their anxiety to get on with their work, began printing 
off on several occasions before his arrival. When at last 
the corrector made his appearance the pressmen stopped 
work for a few minutes, while such additional correcuons 
as he thought needed were made on the sheet they 
were printing. Such a method of procedure would be 
very characteristic of the mixture of carelessness and care 
which seems to have pervaded the Elizabethan printing- 
houses. The printers were quite anxious to do decent 
work, but they had to get on with their job, and while 
they would take the trouble to make corrections they 
could not hang about waiting for them. 
The mistakes which were corrected in some copies and 
left uncorrected in others are seventeen in number and 
very various in kind. In the first of them ve have one 
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line ; 1 possibly also ' emptines, hollownes' in . ii. 59 
instead of ' emptie hollownes '. In two lines we have small 
words dropped out ('alas' from . ii. 4 z, the first' his' from 
. iii. Io8). In ' riuall hating' for ' riuall-hating' (. iii. 
I3I ) we have the less important omission of a hyphen, and 
in ' portculifi' for ' portcullifi ', in . iii. I67, a simple 
misspelling. The mistake ' with' for ' what' in . iv. z 7 
may point to an original contraction 'w t'. The remaining 
differences of reading are 'cruell woundes' for ' ciuill 
woundes' in . iii. I z8 (involving a change of only two 
letters), and' this' for ' thy' in v. iii. Iz6. 
If these seventeen corrections had occurred in a first 
edition of a book by certain writers, Ben Jonson, for 
instance, or Herrick, we should need to inquire whether 
any of them could be due to the belated intervention of 
the author. Not even the most valiant defenders of the 
value of the First Quartos, as far as I am aware, has ever 
contended that Shakespeare revised the proof-sheets of 
any of his play.s: To make out even a plausible case 
for such a revision would immediately place the text 
in question on a pinnacle far higher than I should dare 
to claim for the best that has come down to us. We 
must take it that the mistakes are ordinary mistakes due 
to the compositors misrendering their copy, and that 
the corrections are ordinary corrections due to the 
printer's reader  intervening belatedly. As such their 
interest is very great, as they show us the kind of mistakes 
which not merely some Elizabethan printers chosen at 
haphazard, but the very men who were setting up the 
first edition of this play, were capable of making when 

1 He is as like thee as a man may be, 
Not like to me, or any of my kinne. 
9. The 'printer's reader' would probably be Sims himself. In his 
absence the compositor would have had to examine the proof himself. 
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i. iii. 239 x reads had't .for had it 
u. i. 257 King King's 
iii. ii. 4 o. boutdy boldly 
v. iii. 75 voice voic'd 
v. iii. 122 lets fet'it 
v. vi. 43 through thorough 

ii. i. 278 

ooo 
I. 1"1. 222 
x. iv. 20 
iv. i. 89 
v. i. 37 
v. i. 62 

i.i. 152 
i. ii. 47 
i. ii. 58 
II.i, 15 
11. i. IOZ 
III. 111. 52 
v.v. 2 7 

I.i. II8 
I. III. 172 

reads 

reads 

reads 

reads 

Letters transposed (I) 
Brittaine .for Brittanie 
Letters added (I6) 
nightes .for night 
returneit return'it 

Coofens Coofen 
found fond 
brothers (so F) brother 
eyes eye 
thought though 
that is that's 
Herefords Hereford 
heauens heauen 
fuccors fuccor 
pines pins 
yong yon 
he is he's 
fometimes fometime 
knoweit know'it 

IV. Letters substituted (7) 
gentleman .for 
let 
is 
liues 
inraged 
tottered 
fet 
V. Words omitted (I4) 
fcepters .for my fcepters 
fentence fentence then 
a The line is omitted in the Folio. 

corrected by 

Edd. 
W. 
Edd. 
W. 
G. 
Edd. 

corrected by B. 

corrected by 

Co 
F. 
F. 
Edd. 
B. 
F. 
B. 
F. 
W. 
Edd. 
Edd. 
F. 
B. 
F. 
W. 
B. 

corrected by F. 
F. 

gentlemen corrected by F. 
fit F. 
it B. 
life's F 4. 
incaged F. 
tatter'd W. 
fit W. 
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the honour of having been used as ' copy' for the First 
Folio to D. In the preface to vol. iv of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare we are told of Richard 1I, ' the play, as 
given in the First Folio, was no doubt printed from a copy 
of Q 4', i.e. from the edition of x6xS, which has now 
become the Fifth Quarto, and to which we give the 
symbol D. In the introduction to the Facsimile of the 
First Quarto, Mr. P. A. Daniel adduced what he con- 
sidered ' sufficient proo that the Folio version got to press 
through the medium of Q 4'. With the discovery of W 
the problem is materially changed and the unusually com- 
plete success with which the First Folio succeeded in 
evading the new errors introduced by C and D would 
be very prettily explained i it could be shown that it was 
in fact set up from an edition in which these errors do 
not occur, to wit that which is here reproduced. 
The chie[ evidence on which, before the discovery of 
W, the Folio text was held to be based on D rather than 
C was the recurrence in the Folio of the misspelling 
'formerly' for 'formally' in i. iii. z 9, and of the three 
variations ' euer ' for ' neuer ', ' wer't ' or ' art ', and 
' thine' for ' thy' which come close together in v. v. 7 o, 
99, and xo6. 'Formerly' for 'formally' is neatly 
balanced by the recurrence in the Folio of W's 'vn- 
pruind' for 'vnprund' in iii. iv. 45 (' Her fruit trees all 
vnpruind, her hedges ruind ') after it had been corrected 
in C and D, the one being a common misspelling and the 
other possibly suggested twice over by ' ruind' at the 
end o the line. The three variants of D repeated in 
the Folio in v. v. come so suspiciously close together, 
that we may be reminded that the Fifth Quarto of 
Richard III is said to have been printed from copy 
made up from the Fourth and Fifth, and be tempted 
to suppose the Folio set up from a copy of W with the 
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last two leaves supplied from D. But the Folio follows 
D in reproducing in i. iii. 167 the curious misspelling 1 
' percullift ' for ' portcullift ', which occurs in C but not 
in Mr. White's copy of W, and though, with the variants 
in different copies of A before us, it cannot be denied 
that ' percullift' may have occurred in the copy of W 
followed by C, though not in Mr. White's, an hypothesis 
which makes such large assumptions is worthless. Despite 
' vnpruind' and the suspiciously complete success with 
which the Folio eliminates the errors of C and D, I am 
not prepared to challenge the derivation of the Folio 
from the Quarto of I615, though the case on the other 
side is only a little less strong. 
The second point which emerges from our tables is the 
extreme and pre-eminent badness of B, the Second 
Quarto, which according to the judgement of the 
Cambridge editors introduces no fewer than I23 new 
errors, and only corrects 14 out of some 69 already made, 
leaving 55 to stand. It is rather a lucky chance that the 
faultiest of the later Quartos is the second, since it is to 

t Mr. Daniel (Preface to Facsimile of Devonshire Quarto, p. xv) adduces 
also the spellings ' Britaine' in m i. 278 and ' Impresse' in hi. i. 25, 
where the First Quarto has ' Brittaine' and ' impreese '; also ' more 
then' in ix. iii. 92 where B W C have ' more than' and the First Quarto 
' then more '. Some coincidences of this kind are certain to occur between 
any two editions, and these do not count for much. On the other hand, 
C and D in one place (i. i. 32) have the spelling ' appeallant ' which (with 
omission of the second l) is normal in the Folio, and D anticipates the 
Folio spelling ' kindred' for the ' kinred' of the earlier quartos. But 
even if working from a text of 1598 a compositor in 1623 would naturally 
sometimes abandon the spelling of his copy for later forms already in 
use in 1615 . The whole problem is made curiously difficult by the close- 
ness with which C follows W save in emphasis capitals, punctuation, and 
a few spellings, and the fact that in these matters D frequently reverts 
to W. On the other hand, the Folio has its own style and introduces 
some small difference in almost every line. 
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I may' for May' in v. iii. 3 6 (' Then glue me leaue 
that May turne the key '). If any one cares to argue for 
the double genitive in . i. o.4 it may be shunted into 
my second class with no harm to my argument. The 
other six are indubitably self-evidently right, and this 
justifies their introduction into the text, without inquiry 
as to the authority on which they are based. 
Contrast with these the remaining seven, for which as 
conjectures in some cases much, in others a good deal 
less, may be said ; but for which it can hardly be claimed 
that they carry their own proof with them. The first 
of the seven substitutes : Brittanie ' for ' Brittaine ' in 
the lines ii. i. o.77 sqq. printed in A as 
Then thus, I haue from le Port Blan 
A Bay in Brittaine receiude intelligence, 
The change enables the Cambridge editors to rearrange 
the lines as 
Then thus : I have from le Port Blanc, a bay 
In Brittany, received intelligence. 
But when ' Brittaine' recurs in 1. o.85 they print it as 
 Bretagne ', and the change to : Brittanie ' was rejected 
by the Quarto of 65 and every subsequent seventeenth- 
century edition. Whether an improvement or not, it can 
thus hardly be accepted as self-evidently right, nor is it 
a reading for which it is easy to suppose recourse being 
made to any independent authority. 
In ii. iii. o.3 sqq. the First Quarto reads 
If that my coufin King be King in England, 
It mufc be granted I am duke of Lancafcer : 
Here B reads ' King of England ', which leaves us 
puzzled as to how so common a phrase should have been 
abandoned by the printer of A for a much less usual one. 
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In . iii. 58, 
But fince I cannot, be it knowen vnto you, 
B substitutes ' to you' for 'vnto you ', which seems to 
the present writer a needless tinkering of a quite inoffen- 
sive line. 
In iii. iv. 29 sqq. 
Go bind thou vp yong dangling Aphricokes, 
Which like vnruly children make their fire, 
Stoope with opprefsion of their prodigall weight. 
Glue rome fupportance to the bending twigs. 
B reads 'yon' for 'yong ', and probably from the idea 
that apricots weigh heavy when they are ripe rather than 
when young, the Cambridge editors accept the reading. 
But surely the picture of the new shoots, as yet only 
twigs, borne down by the weight of the young green 
fruit, is vivid enough to stand, and it as the word 
'yong' that suggested the comparison of the fruit to 
' vnruly children' in the next line. If ' yon' be thought 
better, it can hardly be called self-evidently right. 
In v. i. 3-4 the Cambridge editors admit two correc- 
tions by B. The Queen is reproaching her husband for 
his patience. ' The Lyon,' she tells him, 
The Lyon dying thruOceth foorth his pawe, 
And woundes the earth if nothing elfe with rage, 
To be ore-powr'd, and wilt thou pupill-like 
Take the correction, mildly kiffe the rod, 
And fawne on Rage with bale humilitie, 
Which art a Lion and the king of beaOcs. 
In line 32, B reads' thy.. ' for' the ', and thus origina.ted 
the frequent misquotauon of the line as a taunting 
imperative : ' Take thy correction mildly, kiss the rod.' 
The transference of the comma from before to after 
' mildly' originated with the First Folio, and though 
also accepted by the Cambridge editors, needlessly aug- 
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Rowe saw that both the flow of the sentence and the 
rhythm of line 6z would be imlroved by reading 
lnd he shall think that thou which know' the way, 
and those who dislike the intrusion of an unaccented 
extra syllable will lrefer ' knowf' to ' knowef '. To 
those who hold this view the change suggests itself ; to 
those who delight in a free rhythm, it seems needless. 
Neither the one, nor the other, with examlles of many 
such tinkerings before them, can imagine the lrinters 
of B consulting a manuscrilt for authority to change 
' knowef' to ' knowf ', when they were omitting the 
initial ' And ', which affects the line much more vitally. 
It will be understood, I hole, that I have no wish to 
force my own olinion of these readings on my readers. 
I am only lointing out that on the one hand they are not 
self-evidently right, as the substitution of ' it fals' for ' is 
fals' is self-evidently right, and on the other hand it 
would be quite sulerfluous to lostulate a new manuscrilt 
authority to account for their adoltion by B. We cannot 
selarate them from the other readings in that edition,  z3 
of which the Cambridge editors reiect, a treatment much 
too sweeling if indelendent manuscrilt authority could 
be claimed for any single one of the new readings. Hence 
we are iustified in concluding that, deslite its having 
been lrinted within a few months of the first edition, no 
new reading in B can be received excelt on the footing 
of an emendation, entitled to no greater consideration 
than would be extended to a coniecture by Rowe, or Pole. 
When we turn to Mr. White's Quarto we find that it 
contains eight new corrections of mistakes, so regarded by 
the Cambridge editors, and the best lart of a ninth, and 
that all, or lerhals all but one, of these carry their own 
evidence with them. Thus in xx. i. z57, where A reads 
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"The King growen banckrout like a broken man ', W adds 
's (i. e. 'is') to 'King ', and thus gives the sentence its 
needed verb. On the other hand in . iii. 36, where 
Northumberland is made to ask Percy, ' Haue you forgot 
the Duke of Herefords boy ? ', W knocks out the SUler- 
fluous ' s ', and thus converts ' boy ' into a vocative, and 
the Duke himself into the object of the question. In 
i. iii. 52 comes the doubtful lhrase, 'this Castels tottered 
battlements,' where W substitutes ' tattered '. The 
emendation gives an easier reading, and yet i Rowe had 
lrOlosed it instead of the winter of an early Quarto 
(hitherto SUllosed to be C, through which it made its 
way into the First Folio), I think we should have had 
' tottered ' exllained as equivalent to ' made to totter ', 
and considered a lleasing Shakeslearian use. Later on in 
the scene (. iii. I I9) comes the half correction. North- 
umberland is vouching for Bolingbroke, and the First 
Quarto makes him say ' This fweares he, as he is winceffe 
iuf '. W, being quite sure of the sex of Bolingbroke and 
of the gender of ' lrinceffe ', substituted ' a Prince ', 
leaving it to the First Folio to add the necessary 'is' 
(' This fweares he, as he is a Prince, is iuf), which had 
lreviously been rewesented by the feminine termination 
of ' lrinceffe '. 
We may note in lassing that this examlle is another 
instance in this llay of a miswint lossibly due to a mis- 
take in hearing (' lrinceffe ' for ' wince is '), and that the 
fact that the lrinter of W was only able to make half the 
correction instead of comlleting it, is tolerable 
that he had no higher authority at his elbow. 
The remaining five corrections made by W are all 
obvious, one of them being a mere matter of a convention 
in slelling which had not become hard and fast when the 
Quartos were lrinted. 
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In v. i. I9-22, Aumerle, when Bagot accuses him, 
exclaims (in A) 
Princes and noble Lords, 
What anfwer flaall I make to this bale man ? 
Shall I fo much diflaonour my faire arres 
On ecluall termes to giue them chafficement ? 
The printer of W, perceiving that Aumerle could 
hardly propose to chastise the stars on a footSng of 
equality, substituted a clearer reference to Bagot by 
changing ' them' to ' him '. 
In lines 74-77 of the same scene another fighting 
gentleman exclaims : 
I dare meet Surry in a wildernes, 
And fpit opon him whil I fay, he ties, 
And ties, and ties : there is bond of faith, 
To tie thee to my rong correction. 
The third of the four lines (76) halts, and W helps it 
by inserting 'my' before ' bond'. The emendation is 
somewhat less than self-evidently right, because either 
' the', which B supplied, or 'a' would be as good or 
better. But one of the three must needs be supplied. 
In v. i. 37 Richard in A addresses his ' fometimes 
Queene ', and the Cambridge editors follow W (as copied 
by C) in substituting the more modern form 'some- 
time '. To a modernizer the correction is self-evidently 
right, but as the Cambridge editors print 'thy sometimes 
brother's wife' in . ii. 54, and 'my sometimes royal 
master's face' in v. v. 75, their change here is either 
ill-considered or based on a theory that the occurrence of 
the later form in a third Quarto (they took it from the 4th, 
which till now ranked as the 3rd) justified its introduction 
into the text in this instance, while its non-occurrence in 
a Quarto in the other two lines obliged them to reject it. 
Such a theory could only be maintained if it could be proved 
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that the printers of W had access to a manuscript text, 
and surely neither tkis nor any other of the readings of W 
wkich we are examining justifies such an assumption. 
In v. iii. 75, when Bolingbroke hears the Duchess of 
York clamouring outside the door, he exclaims in A: 
'What flril voice fuppliant makes tkis eger crie ?' 
W emends ' flril voice' to ' hrill voic'd ', and we need 
not hesitate to accept the change as self-evidently right. 
Lastly, in v. v. 27, Richard in A says of the stocks, 
' many haue, and others must let there ', and W corrects 
 let ' to ' fit '. The two words seem to have been vulgarly 
confused in Shakespeare's time, as 'lie' and 'lay' are 
at present. (In i. ii. 47 the First Quarto again reads ' let' 
where the Cambridge editors accept 'fit ', not quite so 
certainly as here, as the true reading.) The correction 
is thus little more than a matter of spelling, and brings 
the emendations in W to rather a tame close. 
Those in C, the Quarto of 6o8, always excepting the 
addition of the so-called Deposition Scene, are only two 
in number, ' night ' for ' nightes ' in i. iii. 222 (' Shall be 
extint with age and endleffe nightes '), and 'a moate' 
for 'moate' in ii. i. 48 ('Or as moate defenfiue to 
a houfe '). Both these carry their own proof. In D, the 
Quarto of 16 5, there is not a single correction of a blunder 
of A's, though some forty-five of those noted as such by 
the Cambridge editors had as yet passed untinkered. 
Tkis closes our review of the kistory of the text of the 
First Quarto as successively reprinted in the four later 
Quartos issued before 623. Of the original 69 errors, 
or what the Cambridge editors account as such, in this 
First Quarto, only 25 had been corrected, and no fewer 
than 2 4 new errors had been introduced, of wkich only 
nine were stopped on the way. We argue from tkis 
that the intermediate Quartos, and more especially the 
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Second (B), have no authority entitling them to correct 
the First unless the corrections are selS-evidently right, 
and thereSore submit that some eight or nine o5 the cor- 
rections embodied in the Cambridge text should not have 
been accepted, but that the text o5 the First Quarto 
should have been allowed to stand, and the total o5 its 
misdoings reduced accordingly. We have still to apply 
the same process to the text o5 the First Folio, inquiring 
whence it was derived and what probability there is that 
any additional authority was available for its preparation. 
But before passing on to this we have first to consider the 
problems raised by the additional I66 lines introduced 
in I6o8 into the single scene which forms Act IV, and 
also the changes introduced in the later Quartos in 
punctuation and initial capitals. 
Copies o5 the Quarto o5 I6o8 are found bearing two 
different title-pages. The earlier o5 these (the order is 
self-evident) reads : 
THE ] Tragedie of King } Richard the fecond. [ As it hath 
been publikely acted by the Right [Honourable the Lord 
Chamberlaine [ his feruantes. I By William 8kake-flkeare. [White's 
device.] LONDON, [ Printed by W. W. for Matkew Law, and are 
to be [ fold at his fhop in Paules Church-yard, at [ the figne of 
the Foxe. [ 6o8. 
The later : 
THE [ Tragedie of King [ Richard the Second: _[ With new 
additions of the Parlia-]ment $ceane, and the depofing ] of 
King Richard. [ As it hath been lately acted by the Kinges I 
Majesties feruantes, at the Globe. ]By William 8kake-eare 
[White's device.] AT LONDON, ]Printed by W. W. for 
Matkew Law, and are to [ be fold at his fhop in Paules Church- 
yard, I at the figne of the Foxe. ] 6o8. 
Desire to advertise the 'new additions' was pre- 
sumably one reason 5or the substitution o5 a new title 
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for that which followed the wording of the earlier 
Quartos. Perhaps equal weight was attached to informing 
book-buyers with short memories that the Lord Chamber- 
lain's servants of the previous reign were now entitled to 
call themselves the King's Majesty's Servants, the play 
being thus invested with a semblance of royal sanction. 
Attention was also drawn to the fact that the play, 
known to be an old one, still held the stage, and no 
second-rate stage either, but that of the famous Globe 
Theatre. As to the ' new additions' themselves, specified 
as consisting' of the Parliament Sceane, and the depofing 
of King Richard ', most students who have read the 
text will, I think, agree that what is represented is not 
a deposing, but an abdication, and that it is very difficult 
indeed to conceive of any such scene having taken place 
in Parliament, i.e. in the House of Peers. Dramatically 
also, we are tempted to submit, the incident is not 
a success. The business with the looking-glass and the 
desired boon which turns into a request to be allowed to 
go away, if they move pity, also lessen respect, and with 
the parting with the Queen and the soliloquy at Pomfret 
Castle still to come, the Lord Chamberlain's servants in 
I597 may not impossibly have thought that there was 
a danger of 'too much Richard' and cut the lines out 
in the acting version from which the First Quarto was 
printed. It may be heretical to suggest this (I do not 
claim to be the first heretic, if so), but some such con- 
siderations seem to me likely to have reinforced any fear 
that the passage might be viewed unfavourably at Court 
after the Pope had issued his Bull in x596 declaring 
Elizabeth deposed? By x6o8, however, Shakespeare had 
x Logically, to omit, because of the Pope's Bull, lines intended to enlist 
sympathy on the side of Richard, was absurd. But in times of political 
excitement logic counts for little. 
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become a much more important person than in 5.97, 
when it was apparently not thought worth while to print 
his name on a title-page. When, therefore, the play was 
revived, the omitted I66 lines were restored to their 
place, as ' new additions ', and Mathew Lawe succeeded 
in incorporating them into his reprint. He may have 
done this either by buying a copy of the new lines from 
the Globe Company, or by suborning some one employed 
in the theatre to make a surreptitious copy, or by per- 
suading some one employed in the theatre or sent to it 
for the purpose to take down the lines in shorthand, or 
to learn them by heart and dictate them to the printers. 
The text has too many omissions and too many mistakes 
in line arrangement to allow us to believe that it was 
obtained for cash from the King's servants as a body, or 
transcribed from an acting copy of the part, and the same 
reasons, with the added improbability of any one high 
in the hierarchy of the Globe playing traitor for the sake 
of the small sum Mathew Lawe would be likely to pay 
for an addition to a sixpenny play, forbids us to identify 
the ' some one employed in the theatre' with the actor 
who took Richard's part. The' additions' may thus have 
been obtained from some subordinate person employed 
about the theatre, but were more probably procured 
by means of shorthand writers specially sent there for 
the purpose, the subsequent complaints of Heywood 
informing us of two such thefts ' by stenography' about 
this time. 
As regards punctuation there is a double tale to tell. 
In the set speeches the punctuation of the First Quarto, 
if we remember that it is dramatic and not grammatical, 
will be found sufficiently complete and intelligent to 
entitle us to believe that Shakespeare punctuated these 
portions of his own manuscript with some care, and that 
the Quarto reproduces this punctuation with very much 
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the same substantial fidelity that it reproduces the words 
of the text. Two examples of colons entirely super- 
grammatical, but very effective in the emphasis which 
the pauses they denote lend to the words which follow, 
may be cited as evidence of the essentially dramatic 
character of the punctuation. 
In the Cambridge edition lines I. i. 9z-xoo are thus 
printed : 
Besides I say and will in battle prove, 
Or here or elsewhere to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey'd by English eye, 
That all the treasons for these eighteen years 95 
Complotted and contrived in this land 
Fetch from false Mowbray their first head and spring. 
Further I say, and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life to make all this good, 
That he did plot the Duke of Gloucester's death... 
Plump at the end of 1. 9 6, separating ' treasons ' from 
its verb, the Quarto inserts a colon, and the line ' Fetch 
from false Mowbray their first head and spring' comes 
rushing out after the pause with doubled effect. And 
at the end of this line, shade of Lindley Murray! there 
is no full stop--only a comma ; for Bolingbroke will not 
give Mowbray a chance to interrupt him, but dashes on 
with his second accusation, with only an imperceptible 
pause. In the earlier lines, on the other hand, when he 
is preparing the way for his rush, Bolingbroke's measured 
tones are marked by two stops which the Cambridge 
editors omit, a comma after ' say ' in 1. 9 2, and another 
after ' here' in the next line. Grammatically a comma 
after ' here ' should entail another after ' elsewhere ', but 
dramatic punctuation sets no store on pairing its commas 
and usually omits either one or the other. 
Our second instance of a colon emphasizing the words 
that follow it is from Richard's announcement 0x. i. 
i 
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159-62) of his intention to seize John of Gaunt's goods to 
pay ior the Irish war. This is printed in the First Quarto: 
And or thet'e great af[aires do aske t'ome charge, 
Towards our at'siftance we doe feaze to vs : 
The llate, coine, reuenewes, and moueables 
XVhero our Vnckle Gaunt did and lotTe. 
York's speech of protest against this confiscation ends 
with a full stop which is quite misleading when repro- 
duced in a modern edition. We have, indeed, no means 
now of conveying its exact effect. A full stop with us 
means the end of a sentence. A full stop in a play of 
Shakespeare's means a pause of a certain length without 
any necessary grammatical implication. York has been 
speaking for some twenty lines and has begun a comparison 
between the Black Prince and Richard, his unworthy 
son. Then come our lines (ii. i. 184 sqq.) : 
Oh Richard : Yorke is too far gone with griefe, 
Or elfe he neuer would compare betweene. 
King. Why Vnckle whats the matter ? 
The sentence is not finished, for York breaks down, and 
the King, who has been paying no attention to him 
whatever, but has been walking round the room appraising 
the value of its contents, at the sound of his sob turns 
round, and with his usual superficial good nature, exclaims 
' Why Vncle whats the matter ?' A dash after ' betweene' 
would show that York's sentence is unfinished, but a dash 
gives us no indication of the length of the pause, whereas 
by using supergrammatical stops, or no stop at all, 
Elizabethan punctuation can tell us all about it. 
Full stops are very sparely used within a speech, 
because the pause they denoted was long enough to give 
the other man a chance to interrupt, and to avoid an 
impression of tameness on his part colons were preferred. 
In the opening speeches of Bolingbroke and Mowbray 
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In Scene iv one internal full stop (1. 22) marks a pause 
full of meaning after Richard's words as to Bolingbroke : 
He is our Coofens Coofin, but tis doubt, 
When time fhall call him home from banifhment, 
Whether our kinfman come to fee his friends. 
The only other one (1. 6o) again comes at the close of 
a sinister sentence: 
Now put it (God) in the Phyfitions mind, 
To help him to his grave immediatly : 
The lining of his coffers flaall make coates 
To decke our fouldiers for there Irifh warres. 
After which Richard turns to his favourites and bids 
them 
Come gentlemen, lets all go vifite him, 
Pray God we may make hale and come too late. 
It would be wearisome to continue this examination 
through the other four acts of the play, but I think it 
will be found that what I have called an internal full stop 
in a speech has almost always some special dramatic 
significance, which in a modern play would be expressed 
by a stage direction. 
The full stop being used thus sparingly? except at the 
end of a speech, and the semi-colon appearing but seldom, 
the work of internal punctuation falls almost entirely on 
the colon and the comma. 
Instances have already been given of the need, where 
a colon is used when we should expect a lighter stop, of 
looking out for the reason. In another passage (. ii. 
4-) we find it used, together with the unusual semi- 
colon, in a way explained in the last of the lines here 
quoted. Richard is returned from Ireland and Aumerle 
asks him 
How brookes your Grace the ayre 
After your late tofsing on the breaking leas . 
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The King answers : 
Needes mu I like it well, I weepe for ioy, 
To and vpon my kingdome once againe : 
Deere earth I do falute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horfes hoofes : 
As a long parted mother with her childe 
Playes fondly with her teares and fmiles in meeting ; 
So weeping, fmiling greete I thee my earth, 
And do thee fauours with my royall hands ; 
Clearly he has sat down on a bank, and between these 
unrhymed couplets is caressing the earth. As a rule he 
is a rapid speaker, seldom needing a heavier stop than 
a comma, and the contrast to his usual style which we 
find in one speech (iii. iii. 142 , &c.) is very marked : 
What mu the King do now ? mu he fubmit ? 
The King fhall do it-. muff he be depofde .? 
The king fhall be contented : muff he loofe 
The name of King ? a Gods name let it go : 
Ile giue my iewels for a fet of Beades : 
My gorgeous pal_lace for a hermitage : 
My gay apparel for an almesmans gowne : 
My figurde goblets for a difh of wood : 
My fcepter for a Palmers walking ftaffe : 
My fubiects for a paire of carued Saintes, 
And my large kingdome for a little graue, 
A little little graue, an obfcure graue, 
Or Ile be buried in the Kings hie way, 
Some way of common trade, where fubjects feete 
May hourely trample on their foueraignes head ; 
For on my heart they treade now whilft I liue : 
And buried once, why not vpon my head ? 
It is impossible to believe that these definite instruc- 
tions for the time at which these lines are to be taken, 
instructions which, if carried out, enhance so greatly the 
beauty of the passage, can have proceeded ]?rom any one 
but Shakespeare himself. The colourless punctuation 
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the fact that, except in the set speeches, the First Quarto 
is patently underpunctuated, offered a further encourage- 
ment to tink.er.ing. Both in B and W we find this process 
at work : missing commas are supplied, and we find more 
full stops creeping into the set speeches. In C, the 
Quarto of x6o8, the tendency to heavier punctuation 
becomes very marked, and along with it we may note 
a no less marked increase in the emphasis capitals. These 
in the first three Quartos had been used ortly sparingly. 
In A only about a hundred different words are given an 
initial capital. Many of these have to do with royalty 
and its appurtenances (King, Queen, Highness, Sovereign 
Majesty, Liege, Prince, Realm, Crown, Sceptre, Corona- 
tion), titles of honour (Peers, Lords, Duke, Grace, 
Knighthood, Knight, Ladies, Madam), professions and 
occupations (Clergy, Attorneys, Physician, Actor, Beggar, 
Gaoler), mental states lending themselves more or less to 
personification (Fear, Reverence, Patience, Sorrow, Grief, 
Envy, Rage, Shame, Cowardice, Despair, Virtue, Valour, 
Hope), and other ideas which may almost be said to 
claim capitals in their own right. The most important 
group of instances for our purpose is that formed by 
more or less ornamental or rhetorical phrases (furthest 
Verge, tongueless Caverns of the earth, the Falcon's 
flight, Author of my blood, Eagle-winged pride, blindfold 
Death, the Jewels that 1 love, the setting Sun and Music 
at the close, a tenement or pelting Farm, a Prophet's eye, 
redeem from broking Pawn the blemisht Crown, drinldng 
Oceans dry, a set of Beads, a Palmer's walking staff, a pair 
of carved Saints, unruly Jades, immaculate and silver 
Fountain), and the metaphorical use of Lions, Leopards, 
Spiders, Adder, Serpent, Pelican, Camel. There is 
hardly any use of capitals for maledictory emphasis, anc 
what may be called haphazard capitals are very rare. 
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In B andWthere is a slight tendency to reduce the capitals 
in ornamental phrases, and though a few new capitals are 
introduced there is no general increase on balance. 1 
In C, the Quarto of 16o8, we find a notable increase of 
emphasis capitals, not consistently maintained, but in the 
aggregate considerable and in some passages very marked, 
Thus the lines x. i. 87-91 are printed : 
Bol. Looke what I fayd, my life fhall prooue it true, 
That Mowbray hath receiude eight thousand Nobles, 
In name of lendinges, for your Highneffe Souldiours : 
The which he hath detainde for leawd imployments, 
Like a falfe Traytour, and iniurious Villaine. 
The First Quarto (we take no account of proper names) 
prints ' Lendings ', apparently as we might use inverted 
.commas, and ' Highnes ', but uses lower case instead of 
the other four capitals. 
Lines x. i. 177-85 were printed in 16o8 as : 
The pureft treafure mortall times affoord, 
Is fpotleffe reputation, that away; z 
Men are but guilded Loame or painted Clay : 
A Iewell in a tenne times bard vp Chert, 
Is a bold Spirit in a loyall Break. 
Mine Honour is my life, both grow in one ; 
Take Honour from me, and my life is done. 
Then (deare my Leige) mine Honour let me try, 
In that I liue, and for that will I die. 
The First Quarto gives a capital (which C denies)to 
Reputation and also to Liege ; the other nine it prints in 
lower case. 
1 It is perhaps well to point out that one reason for the moderation may 
have been that Valentine Sims had only a small stock of upper-case letters 
to use. This was certainly true in 1597 of his supply of the letter T, 
since we find him using varieties from two other founts. 
9 We are tempted to suppose that the comma and semi-colon in this 
line have changed places; but the semi-colon may represent a pause 
before a declamatory line. The First Quarto omits both stops. 
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Again, take lines . iii. 118-o-8 from Bolingbroke's very 
clever speech to that exasperating person 'good old 
Yorke '. In I6o8 they were printed : 
You are my Father, [/]or me thinkes in you 
I fee old Gaunt aliue. Oh then Father, 
Will you permit that I/hall Land condemn'd 
A wandering Vagabond, my rights and royalties 
Pluckt from my Armes perforce, and giuen away 
To vpfart Vnthrifts ? wherefore was I borne ? 
If that my Coofin King be King of England, 
It muf be graunted I am Duke of Lancafer : 
You haue a Sonne, Aumerle, my noble Coofin, 
Had you firf died, and he been thus trod downe, 
He fhould have found his Vnckle Gaunt a father, 
To rouze his wronges, and chafe them to the Bay. 
Except for proper names in these twelve lines the only 
capitals in the First Quarto are reserved for the word 
' King'. In 16o8 no fewer than eleven others were added. 
The foregoing examples are selected, not average ones ; 
but the increase in these emphasis capitals and also in 
the weight of the punctuation in 16o8, if not so great as 
they suggest, is still real and indisputable. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that they are accompanied by a slightly 
broader spelling. Whether Master White's compositors 
made these changes out of their own heads or whether 
by any chance they were playgoers and reproduced in 
these ways new theatrical fashions, we must not inquire. 
As for the 1615 Quarto, this follows that of 16o8 too 
closely to need separate examination, but on the whole 
reduces its capitals. As we shall see, the Folio of 16z 3 
generally adopts the heavier style, and to the Folio we 
must now turn. 
Turning our attention first of all to the Text, we start 
as the result of our tables, with ample evidence that the 
Folio stands on altogether a higher plane than the later 
k 
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precisely because they were the editors, not of a single 
play, but of all the plays of Shakespeare which they could 
find. As editors of a collected edition they had a right 
to adopt, and did adopt, a style of their own. How far 
they were consistent in this respect is a large question with 
which we are not here concerned. But we can see that 
in this play of King Richard II they made certain changes 
which may reasonably be regarded as within an editor's 
competence, and it is on.ly fair to put these on one side. 
One of the changes m the First Folio, the general 
substitution of the word ' Heaven' for ' God ', stands 
by itself. King James considered the use of the word 
' God' on the stage as irreverent, and the substitution 
of ' Heaven' being imposed on the players by external 
authority cannot be laid to their charge. Next in 
frequency to this come instances of letters being elided 
to mark the way in which the word should be pronounced. 
As to whether such elisions are good or bad opinions will 
differ. When I wrote Latin verses in the lower forms of 
my school I was taught to substitute apostrophes for 
elided syllables, but the appearance of these in my first 
copy of verses in the Sixth was treated as a reflection on 
the composition master's power of seeing how a line should 
be read. My own belief that ' elided' syllables should 
almost always be pronounced, but so lightly as not to 
interfere with the rhythm of the verse, makes me now 
resent elisions and contractions almost as keenly as he 
did, 1 but not to the point of reckoning every indulgence 
1 On the day after I wrote this I took up Bront? Poems, edited by 
Mr. A. C. Benson, and found this stanza : 
I saw her stand in the gallery long, 
Watching those little children there 
As they were playing the pillars 'mong, 
And bounding down the marble stair 
with the note to 'playing': ' A monosyllable. Emily Bront6 so 
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If any one will take the trouble to examine these 
Ioo readings rejected by the Cambridge editors he will 
see that one large group of them are obviously careless 
blunders, which must certainly be debited to the prin.ters, 
and another large group petty tinkerings, sometimes 
giving a slightly easier reading, more often only a harmless 
alternative, but never one which strongly demands assent. 
As examples of blunders we may cite 'doubly' for 
' doubled' (i. i. 57),' placed' for ' p.lated' (i. iii. zS), 
' earthy' for ' earthly' (i. iii. 69), ' rigor' for ' vigour' 
(i. iii. 7i), ' furnish' for' furbish' (I. iii. 76), ' fudden 
for ' fullen ' (i. iii. ZZT), 'grew' for ' blew' (i. iv. 7), 
' foules ' for ' fmiles ' (i. iv. zS), ' is' for ' at' (ii. i. Iz, 
' music at the clofe '), ' chafing' for ' chafing' (ii. i. 
II8), &C. 
As examples of unimportant alternatives we take ' time ' 
for ' month' in i. 1. 157 (' this is no month to bleed '), 
' just' for ' right' in i. iii. 55, ' verie' for ' grieuous ' 
in i. iv. 54 (' Olde Iohn of Gaunt is grieuous ficke '!.,.' his' 
for' the' in i. iv. 59,' kinfman ' for' coufin ' in ii. 111. Iz5, 
' friends' for 'power' in iii. if. 35 (' great in fubstance 
in power '), ' fluggard' for ' coward' in Iii. if. 84 
'), 
an improvement, ' loffe' for 'and' in iii. if. Ioz (' Crie 
woe, deftruction, ruin and decay '), ' hand' for' wound ' 
in Iii. if. 139 (' Haue felt the worft of deathes deftroying 
wound '), where ' wound' rhymes with ' ground' and 
' hand' would clash with ' hands' in the previous llne, 
' faction' for ' party' in iii. if. zo3, ' is ' for ' ftands, in 
"'" i) ' mock' for 
iii. m. 91 (' for yon me thinkes he iandes , 
'laugh' in iii. iii. I7I, ' reare' for ' raife in iv. i. I45, 
' fall' for ' tale' in v. i. 44 (' Tell thou the lamentable 
tale of me '),' Queene ' for' wife' in v. i. 78, ' fonne ' for 
' Aumerle ' in v. if. 8I, ' dayes ' for ' yeares ' in v. iii. z I, 
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whereas elsewhere in the play he is invariably called by 
his title as (Duke of) Gloucester. In the second case 
a positive error is corrected, as Aubrey de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, was not involved in the conspiracy in question, 
whereas ' Spencer ', i.e. Thomas Despencer, was. 
Mr. Daniel writes (p. xviii) of these two readings : 
These clearly are instances of revision, and to be adopted: 
and as I see no reason for placing the other variations 1 of the 
folio text in any other position than that which is occupied by 
these I conclude that, unless otherwise discredited, all must be 
accepted, even though the object of the change may not be so 
apparent, or perhaps in our judgement so beneficial. 
Elsewhere (p. xvii) he speaks of these changes as' made 
at an early date ', ' when the play was first produced, or 
at any rate during the process of its settling down into 
its position as an acting play', and as therefore being 
'probably sanctioned, if not actually made, by the 
author himself '. He would, therefore, admit all the 
Folio variants into the text. The Cambridge editors, 
on the other hand, having an eye only to what Shake- 
speare wrote, as distinguished from what he may, or may 
not, have ' sanctioned ', reject the greater number of 
them, including the two corrections just considered. 
There are, however, some twenty-four instances in which 
they have accepted readings first found in the Folio, and 
at these we must now look. Three of them are of the 
kind which we have treated as merely a matter of editorial 
practice. These are ' returnf' for ' returnerS' (I. iii. 
254), ' that's' for ' that is' (ii. ii. I29), and ' he's' for 
' he is' (v. i. 89). ' You owe' for the quite perverse 
' y'owe ', b(,y which the First Quarto spoils the metr,e)of 
x. iii. 8o Sweare by the duty that y'owe to God is 
a real correction, though one which needs no private 
 i.e. variations as opposed to printers' errors. A.W.P. 
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The one reading of the eleven involving the change of 
only a single letter, which seems to me at once certain 
and at the same time hardly to be reckoned as obvious, 
is the substitution of' incaged ' for' inraged ' in Ii. i. lO2. 
The passage reads in the First Quarto : 
A thoufand flatterers fit within thy Crowne, 
Whole compaffe is no bigger than thy head, 
And yet inraged in fo fmall a verge, 
The wake is no whir leffer than thy land. 
It cannot be said that 'incaged' is an impossible 
correction for the printer's reader to have evolved out of 
his inner consciousness and the context, but I do not 
personally feel justified in assuming that this was how it 
originated. 
Passing from single letters to words we find the First 
Folio restoring an obviously needed 'my' in I. i. I18 
(' Now by [my] fcepters awe I make a vowe '), and 
a hardly less obvious ' then' in i. iii. 172 (' What is thy 
fentence [then] but speechleffe death ? '), and ' the' in 
II. iii. 99 (' Were I but now [the] Lord of fuch hot youth '). 
In m. iii. 13, by adding 'with you' in antithesis to 'with 
him' it achieved the restoration to sense and rhythm of 
three lines which the First Quarto had printed as: 
The time hath bin, would you haue beene fo briefe with him 
He would haue bin so briefe to fhorten you, 
For taking fo the head your whole heads length. 
This in the Folio reads 
The time hath beene 
Would you haue beene so briefe with him, he would 
Haue been fo briefe with you, to fhorten you, 
For taking fo the Head, your whole heads length. 
own cousin, and there is an ironical suggestion of regret that in spite of 
this he may not be recalled. For Richard to call him  our coufin ' ancl 
' our kinfman ' in the same breath seems redundant. 
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Here also it seems fairly arguable, though not certain, 
that the acumen required is beyond what we have a right 
to assume in the editor of the Folio, and obliges us to 
presume some external help. 
Two other instances in which the Cambridge editors 
admit Folio additions are somewhat less convincing. In 
i. iv. z 3 seq., 
Our felfe and Buflfie 
Obferued his courtfhip to the common people, 
the half line is filled out in the Folio so as to read 
Our felfe and Bufhy: heere Bagot and Greene. 
This the Quarto of 634 emended to 
Our felfe, and Bufhy, Bagot here and Greene, 
which (omitting the comma after' felfe ') the Cambridge 
editors accept. I confess this makes on me the same 
impression as the expansion by a certain Mr. Seymour of 
York's 'Tut, rut!' in II. iii. 86 into 'Tut, rut, boy: 
go to ! ' in order in the same way to eke out a line. I do 
not believe that Shakespeare wrote either the one or the 
other. In iii. ii. 34 1 am again recalcitrant. The First 
Quarto prints this passage : 
Three Iudaffes, each one thrife worfe then Iudas, 
Would they make peace ? terrible hel, 
Make war vpon their fpotted foules for this. 
In the second line the words ' make peace ? ' are a cry 
of rage which can only be adequately rendered by giving 
to each the time of a whole foot. The next two words 
are pronounced slowly, and after ' hel' there is a slight 
pause marked by the dramatic comma, and then the 
next line follows with a swift rush. Some one, however, 
as I think, whether actor, editor, or press-corrector, could 
only see that the middle line was short of two syllables, 
so supplied these from the opening words of the next, 
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and made good the loss by adding a pitifully weak word 
at the end, thus giving the Folio reading : 
Would they make peace ? terrible Hell make warre 
Vpon their fpotted $oules for this Offence. 
Despite the large H and S and 0 this is surely far 
weaker than the other, and I cannot believe that Shake- 
speare either wrote it or approved it. 
As against these expansions we have in v. if. 5z a curtail- 
ment. The full passage reads in the First Quarto: 
Yorke. Well, beare you wel in this new fpring of time, 
Left you be cropt before you come to prime. 
What newes from Oxford, do there iufts & triumphs hold . 
Aura. For aught I know (my Lord) they do. 
Yorke. you will be there I know. 
Aura. If God preuent not, I purpofe fo. 
Yorke. What feale is that that hangs without thy bofome ? 
yea, look thou pale ? let me fee the writing. 
It will be noted that York's speech begins with a 
rhymed couplet rounding off the previous colloquy. 
Then come a long line and three short ones in which the 
dramatic tension and with it the dramatic rhythm are 
completely relaxed, to be resumed at full pressure when 
next York speaks. Now the Folio cut down the long line to 
What newes from Oxford ? Hold thofe Iusts & Triumphs . 
but leaves the three short lines untouched. The Cam- 
bridge editors accept both the curtailment and the 
refusal to tinker further. Rowe and Pope between them, 
on the other hand, botched the three short lines into two 
of the regulation length : 
Aura. For aught I know they do. 
York. You will be there. 
Aura. If God prevent me not, I purpose so. 
And if the Folio treatment of the long line is accepted, 
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it is hard to see why Rowe and Pope should not be 
allowed their way. 
We have still to struggle with eight cases of word- 
substitution. Four of these are obvious, viz. ' comft ' for 
'comes' in t. iii. 33 (' Againfi whom comes thou?'), 
' the' for ' a' in u. i. 177 (' Accompliflat with a number 
of thy bowers '), ' too' for ' two' in tu. iv. 3ff (' Cut off 
the heads of two afi growing fpraies '), and ' flaall' for 
' fiill' in v. iii. Io6 (' Our knees fiill kneele till to the 
ground they grow '), though I am not sure that the 
slight absurdity of this last line as it stands in the Quarto 
must not be debited to Shakespeare himself. In v. i. z 5 
the Cambridge editors accept 'firicken' instead of 
'throwne' (' Which our prophane houres heere haue 
throwne down ') presumably because strict metre requires 
a disyllable. Otherwise the change is on the same plane 
as a dozen or more others which they reject. In v. vi. 47 
they accept ' that ' for ' what ' (' Come mourne with me, 
for what I do lament '), as no doubt Shakespeare did 
when he was told it was more elegant! Two notable 
improvements will complete our tale. In m. iii. 119 the 
First Quarto printed : ' This fweares he, as he is princetTe 
iust.' The new Quarto of 1598 changed 'princetTe' into 
' a prince ', and the Folio, by inserting ' is ', finally 
restored the line as ' This fweares he, as he is a Prince, is 
iut '. Again, in I. iv. 53, where the Quarto has the 
stage direction Enter BuJbie with newes, the Folio, after 
the direction Enter BuJby, makes the King continue his 
speech with the words 'Buflay, what newes ?' I feel 
bound to acknowledge both these improvements as. 
probably originating elsewhere than in Jaggard's printing- 
house. 
If we now consider the new readings in the First Folio. 
as a whole, both those which the Cambridge editors 
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accept and those which they reject, as a result o5 this 
tedious survey we can divide them into classes, (i) obvious 
misprints; (ii) readings which imply no judgement on 
what Shakespeare wrote, but are only concerned with 
the (elided or unelided) presentation o5 it; (iii) correc- 
tions o5 patent errors in earlier editions; (iv) a number 
of small changes which seldom affect the general sense 
o5 the passage in which they occur; (v) a very few 
important readings, mostly clearly right, but which, 
whether right or wrong, we cannot assume to have been 
arrived at by the editor o5 the First Folio pondering on 
the text. Do the readings in these last two classes ]ust.ify 
us in considering the text of the First Folio as representing 
a revision in any sense authoritative of the text printed 
in the First Quarto, and if so what is the authority on 
which that revision was based ? 
We have so far concerned ourselves almost exclusively 
with the positive evidence bearing on the question. But 
there is an at least equally large body o5 negative 
evidence which must not be neglected. The principle of 
Economy forbids us to call in any authority vastly in 
excess o5 what can be shown to have been used. We 
must remember, of course, that the standard o5 accuracy 
and care in editing was very low. We must expect many 
things to have been overlooked which a modern editor 
would be severely blamed for overlooking; but if at 
a momeni when the Folio editor was obviously exercising 
care he can be shown not to have consulted an authority 
which would have solved his difficulty we must be 
permitted to doubt whether the authority was there for 
him to consult. 
The Folio text of Richard 11 being set up from a copy 
of the Quarto of I6I, the fact already recorded that in 
over io instances it restores readings of the First Quarto 
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obvious difficulty is surmounted, though in so clumsy 
a manner as to make it incredible that the omission was 
either made or approved by Shakespeare himself. 
. iii. z39-4z. 
You vrgde me as a iudge, but I had rather, 
You would haue bid me argue like a father: 
[Oh had't beene a ftranger, not my child, 
To fmooth his fault I fhould haue beene more milde : 
A partial flaunder fought I to auoide, 
And in the fentence my owne life deftroyed :] 
Alas, I lookt when fome of you fhould fay, 
I was too ftrict to make mine owne away: 
But you gaue leaue to my vnwilling tongue, 
Againft my will to do my felfe this wrong. 
Can any one seriously contend that the passage does not 
gain dramatically by the omission of the bracketed lines, 
which add to its length much more than to its effect ? 
. iii. z68-93. 
Gaun. The fullen paffage of thy weary fteps, 
Efteeme as foyle wherein thou art to fet, 
The pretious Iewell of thy home returne. 
[Bul. Nay rather euery tedious ftride I make, 
Will but remember me what a deale of world: 
I wander from the Iewels that I loue. 
Muff I not ferue a long apprentifl, ood, 
To forreine paffages, and in the end, 
Hauing my freedome, boaft of nothing elfe, 
But that I was a Journeyman to griefe. 
Gaun. All places that the eie of heauen vifits 
Are to a wife man portes and happie hauens : 
Teach thy neceffity to reafon thus, 
There is no vertue like neceffity, 
Thinke not the King did banifh thee, 
But thou the King. Woe doth the heauier fit, 
Where it perceiues it is but faintly borne: 
Go, fay I lent thee foorth to purchafe honour, 
And not the King exilde thee ; or fuppose, 
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Deuouring peftilence hangs in our aire, 
And thou art flying to a frefher clime: 
Looke what thy foule holds deare, imagine it 
To ly that way thou goeft, not whence thou comft : 
Suppofe the tinging birds mufitions, 
The graffe whereon thou treadf, the prefence ftrowd, 
The flowers, faire Ladies, and thy fteps, no more 
Then a delightfull meafure or a dance, 
For gnarling forrow hath leffe power to bite, 
The man that mocks at it, and lets it light.] 
Bul. Oh who can hold a tier in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus, &c. 
Had these twenty-six lines perished we should have 
been the poorer, as they are very good rhetoric; but 
twenty-six lines of good rhetoric at the end of a very long 
scene may be much less good as drama, and whoever 
made the cut had a sound dramatic instinct. That the 
editor of the Folio should have made it on his own 
motion is in the highest degree unlikely. 
ii. ii. 77. 
Greene. Here comes the Duke of Yorke. 
Queene. With fignes of war about his aged necke, 
Oh ful of carefull bufines are his lookes ! 
Vncle, for Gods fake fpeake comfortable wordes. 
T'orke. [Should I do fo I fhould bely my thoughts,] 
Comfort's in heauen, and we are on the earth, &c. 
The omission of the intervening line brings ' comfort's 
in heauen' in more pointed antithesis to ' comfortable 
words '. 
m. ii. 29-32. 
Carl. Feare not my Lord, that power that made you king, 
Hath power to keepe you king in fpight of all, 
[The meanes that heauens yeeld must be imbrac't 
And not neglected. Elfe heauen would, 
And we will not, heauens offer, we refufe, 
The profered meanes of fuccors and redreffe.] 
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./lum. He meanes my Lo: that we are too remiffe, 
Whilst Bullingbrooke through our fecurity, 
Growes rong and great in fubance and in power. 
This is an unfortunate omission, as by the removal of 
the four lines Aumerle is left without any foundation for 
the meaning which he attributes to the Bishop's speech. 
But until Pope inserted' if' between' Elfe' and' heauen' 
the meaning was very obscure, and the lines seem to have 
been impatiently struck out because of this. If this was 
done by the actor it suggests that the omission of ' if' 
(or such other word as would have mended the sense) may 
have been a slip in Shakespeare's own draft, otherwise the 
line should have been mendable from the actor's' part '. 
m. ii. 49. 
So when this thiefe, this traitor Bullingbrooke, 
Who all this while hath reueld in the night, 
[Whilt we were wandring with the Antipodes,] 
Shall fee vs rifing in our throne the ea. 
Possibly the reference to the King's absence in Ireland 
as a wandering in the Antipodes was found misleading; 
possibly the omission, being only of a single line, was 
accidental. 
Fitzwaters and Percy have thrown down their gages in 
challenge to Aumerle : 
v. i. 52--9 . 
[_/lnotl:er L. I taske the earth to the like (forfworne Aumerle) 
And fpurre thee on with full as many lies 
As it may be hollowed in thy treacherous eare 
From finne to finne : there is my honors pawne 
Ingage it to the triall if thou dare. 
./lum. Who lets me elfe . by heauen Ile throwe at all, 
I haue a thoufand fpirites in one breatt 
To anfwer twenty thoufand fuch as you.] 
Sur. My lord Fitzwater, I do remember well 
The very time (Aumerle) and you did talke, &c. 
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The phrase ' I taske the earth to the like' has provoked 
a shower of emendations ; but probably the only reason 
for this omission was that the scene is a long one and it 
was thought that three challenges were enough--as indeed 
they are. 
v. m. 97- 
.4urn. Vnto my mothers prayers I bend my knee. 
T'orke. Again them both my true ioynts bended be, 
[Ill mail thou thrive if thou graunt any grace.] 
Du. Pleades he in earne ? looke vpon his face. 
His eies do drop no teares, &c. 
This line, like ill. ii. 49, may well have been omitted by 
accident, 1 but the other six omissions, amounting to 
for.ty-ei.ght lines, are all in accordance with dramatic 
exigencies, and along with the remodelling of the stage 
directions offer excellent evidence that the copy of the 
First Quarto by which that of 6 5 was corrected was 
a playhouse copy from which the Prompter had scored 
out the lines omitted from the acting version, and inserted 
stage directions in accordance, probably, with the 
resources of the Company when the play was revived in 
16o8. Is it unreasonable to suppose that while doing this 
the Prompter did also a little more and brought the text 
of his copy of the First Quarto here and there into 
agreement with the lines as spoken by the actors, who 
would have been confused if they had been prompted 
with any other word than that which they were accus- 
tomed to use, whether this was wrong or right ? In a few 
cases, as we have seen, the word or words stbstituted for 
the reading of the Quarto were certainly right and seem 

I With these two probably accidental omissions from the Folio we may 
mention that of the two words 'My Lo.', i.e. 'My Lord,' which in 
modern editions form line Iv. i. 326, though the First Quarto runs them 
into the next line. This omission, however, originated in W. 
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to need some super-editorial authority for their restitu- 
tion, and this seems amply provided by our supposition. 
In a far larger number of lines, 1 on the other hand, the 
substitution of one word for another of nearly equiva- 
lent meaning suggests imperfect memory or perhaps the 
actor's taste. 
We are now, perhaps, in a position to set down the 
hypothesis, as to what happened from the moment when 
Shakespeare handed over his copy to the Players, which 
seems to raise the fewest diiiculties and to obey most 
consistently the law of economy. 
When a new play was accepted by a company of players 
it is evident that copies must have been made of the 
diierent parts, so that each actor could learn his own and 
know enough of those of the other actors to bring in his 
speeches at the right time. 
A clean copy may have been made at the same time 
for the use of the Prompter, or (as appears to have been 
the case with the anonymous Second Mayden's ragedy 
of 161I, and Massinger's Believe as you list of 163I) the 
author's own manuscript may have been taken for this pur- 
pose. To copy a play of this length would have occupied 
a scrivener some three or four days, and although the cost 
would not have been great, probably about five shillings, it 
is by no means certain that the Company incurred it, as 
with a single complete text and the actors' 'parts' they 
would be fairly secured against accident. Even if this cost 
were incurred, it seems probable, when we transport our- 
selves back to 597 and forget the price which a single 
scene of a play in Shakespeare's autograph would be likely 
to fetch at the present time, that the clean copy made by 
1 Some deduction, however, must be made to allow for the probability 
that some of these substitutions were made by the compositor from trying 
to carry too many words in his head. 
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(I mention it for what it is worth) is that Shakespeare 
wrote it at top speed, the words often coming to him as 
fast as he could set them down, and that some passages 
he could hardly have troubled himself to read over? 
Such a flow of ideas and words is not favourable to 
careful punctuation, and I believe that, in the manuscript 
which he handed over to the players, all but the most 
carefully written speeches were hardly punctuated at all. 
On the other hand, as we have seen (see p. 69), some at 
least of these set speeches are fully punctuated, and with 
a dramatic punctuation such as cannot reasonably be 
attributed to any one but the author. A professional 
copyist might have reproduced faithfully all the punctua- 
tion he found and added none of his own, but it is simpler 
to divide the responsibility for that found in the First 
Quarto between Shakespeare and the printer, without 
dragging in a third party. I am conscious, however, that 
to argue from anything so defaced with errors as the 
Quarto's punctuation is not without risk. 
As soon as the First Quarto was printed its greater 
handiness and legibility would give it great advantage 
over any written text for the purposes of a prompt-copy, 
and if any written text then existed at the theatre there 
is every probability that it was destroyed. Some ten 
years later, when the play was revived and the 'Depo- 
sition' scene restored to the acting version, presumably 
by Shakespeare's wish, the text of this could have been 
obtained, if no copy of it had been specially preserved, 
from the original actors' ' parts '. With this addition 

x The worst instance of this is the confusing double reference to Peace 
in I. iii. 132 and 137, which seems to have led to five lines being cut out in 
despair of mending it. 
9. This supposes that the ' Deposition ' scene was acted when the play 
was first staged, and cut out in or before I597 . 
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the First Quarto may have continued in use as a prompt- 
copy right down to the time when the printing of the 
First Folio was undertaken. While being used as a 
.prompt-copy, passages which for any reason were omitted 
m representation would naturally be scored out; hence 
the omission from the Folio text of forty-eight lines 
(besides two single lines which appear to have dropped out 
accidentally) duly printed by the First Quarto. While 
being used in this way it would furthermore be natural 
that the copy of the First Quarto should here and 
there be brought into agreement with any variation 
/rom its text which an actor systematically introduced ; 
hence the few certain corrections of the First Quarto 
which appear in the Folio text, and the larger number of 
instances in which one word is substituted for another 
of nearly equivalent meaning. 
Whether because a Folio would be inconveniently 
!arge to use as a prompt-copy, or for any other reason, it 
is probable, as we have seen, that the corrected First 
Quarto was not sent to the printer, but only placed at 
the dis.posal of whoever was intrusted with the task of 
preparing the historical section of the First Folio for 
the press. Possibly he even had to go to the theatre to 
consult it. In any case it is certain that the process of 
correcting a copy of the Quarto of I6I 5 by the aid of the 
corrected First Quarto was very hastily and inadequately 
performed, and that this imperfectly corrected Quarto 
of I615 was the sole authority by which Jaggard's press- 
corrector had to work, so that if he found anything in it 
which he thought wrong he had to botch as best he could. 
Moreover, although now and again we find him obviously 
taking pains in this way, we cannot regard him as very 
good at his proper job, as he passed a discreditable number 
of new mistakes introduced by his own compositors. For 
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words Shakespeare wrote, and only regrets that they 
should have fallen below their own creed by borrowing 
six or seven unauthoritative readings from the Second 
Quarto and a few more from the Folio. It difers from 
the Cambridge editors, not only as to these readings, but 
also in regarding the First Quarto, not that of I615, as 
the one taken by the Players as a prompt-copy, the Quarto 
of I6x 5 being hastily corrected by this. 
It agrees with Mr. Daniel in his criticism of the Cam- 
bridge editors on this point, but difers strongly from his 
preference for the Folio text, and still more from the 
reasons on which that preference is based. These (see 
the quotations from his introduction on p. 82) seem to be 
trebly wrong (i) in the undue importance, as 'instances 
of revision ', attached to the correction in the Folio of 
two historical errors which any man, woman or child with 
the necessary information could have set right ; (ii) in his 
refusal to admit any difference between these historical 
emendations and others in regard to which the decision, 
' right ' or ' wrong ', is entirely a matter of Shakespeare's 
art ; and (iii) in the rather wilful indiference as to the 
text Shakespeare first handed to the players, on the 
ground of our supposed possession of a later text rendered 
superior by its inclusion of variants which Shakespeare 
is credited with having introduced, or at least approved. 
Happy in his belief that the Folio text was thus authori- 
tatively revised, Mr. Daniel apparently did not think it 
worth while to make any definite pronouncement or even 
to give much consideration as to whether the text Shake- 
speare originally handed to the players is or is not that of 
the First Quarto; or rather, at the moment when he 
should have considered this point he allowed himself to be 
hypnotized by the words' stolne and surreptitious ', which- 
have been the undoing of so many Shakespeare editors. 



Io2 History of ext 
In the theory here put forward the two historical 
corrections are disregarded as of no evidential value, but 
in view of the presence in the First Folio of three or four 
literary corrections which seem to demand a skill greater 
than can fairly be attributed to its editors the suggestion 
is otered that these may have been found already made 
in the copy of the First Quarto used as a prompt-copy. 
While it is thus admitted that the Folio may at haphazard 
contain some good readings, it seems impossible to 
accept its text as in any way edited or revised by Shake- 
speare himself, or under his supervision or authority, 
because, while it presents many of the characteristics of 
an edited text, the editing seems to represent the views 
and practice of the printing-house, possibly of the theatre, 
in I6Z 3, rather than of Shakespeare himself. Such cuts 
as we find in i. iii. 129-33 and iii. if. 29-32 (see pp. 91 
and 93) could not have been made by the author. More- 
over, as compared with the First Quarto, there is a 
greatlyincreased heaviness in the punctuation and a multi- 
plication of emphasis capitals which we can hardly 
attribute to the writer of Hamlet's advice to the players, 
' Speak the speech I pray you as I pronounc'd it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue, but if you mouth it as many of 
our Players do, I had as lieve the towne cryer spoke my 
lines.' The First Folio, as already admitted, has a style 
of its own and a right to that style with which it is no 
part of my present business to quarrel. But that the 
text of the First Quarto more accurately represents what 
Shakespeare originally wrote, may even indeed have been 
set up from his autograph manuscript, and that the play 
itself never subsequently received any revision whatever 
from Shakespeare himself, seem to me among the most 
certain of propositions. 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. 



CONTENTS OF PAGES OF THE 
NEW Q  ARTO 

title. 
blank. 
x. i. I-2I. 
I. i. 22--59. 
i. i. 60-97. 
I. i. 98-i35. 
. i. 136-72. 
. i. 173-2o 5. ii. I, z. 
i. ii. 3-4 o. 
i. ii. 41-74 . iii. I, z. 
L iii. 3-34- 
L iii. 35-72. 
L iii. 73-11o. 
i. iii. 1i 1-48. 
i. iii. i49-86. 
x. iii. 187-224. 
. iii. 225-62. 
x. iii. z63-3oo. 
x. iii. 3Ol-9. iv. r-z 7. 
I. iv. 28-6 5. 
xx. i. 1-36. 
II. i. 37--72. 
. i. 73-11o. 
I. i. 11 I--46. 
. i. 147-83. 
II. i. I84--22I. 

D 2  xx. i. 222-57. 
D 2 b ii. i. 258-96. 
D 3  i. i. 297-300. ii. 1-32. 
D 3 b II. ii. 33-7 o. 
D 4  . ii. 71-1o8. 
D 4 b I. ii. lO9-48. 
E 1 ' . ii. 149. iii. 1-33. 
E I b . iii. 34-71. 
E 2" ii. iii. 72-iio. 
E 2 b i. iii. I 11-48. 
E 3  . iii. 149-71. iv.. 1-13. 
E 3 b . iv. 14-24. m. 1. 1-25. 
E 4  m. i. 26-44. ii. 1-17. 
E 4 b m. ii. 18-55. 
F I n m. ii. 56-9 1. 
F I b m. ii. 92-129 . 
F 2  m. ii. 13o-6 7. 
F 2 b m. ii. 168-2o 4. 
F 3  Iii. ii. 2o5-18. iii. 1-22. 
F 3 b iii. iii. 23-61. 
F 4" Iii. iii. 62-98. 
F 4 b IiI. iii. 99-136. 
G I a ill. iii. 137-74. 
'X'G I b iii. iii. 175-2o 9. iv. I. 
G 2  III. iv. 2-37. 
G 2 b m. iv. 38-73. 

* Up to this point the Quarto of 16o8 follows W page for page, 
but in view of the 'Additions' which necessitated adding an 
extra sheet in any case it here abandons the extreme compres- 
sion practised by W. 



